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Innocence and Beauty are always objects of in- 
terest. So far as could be done in the present in- 
stance, both these traits are given in the Engrav- 
ing. Willy loves the woods and gzrottos, and is 
often found wandering away from home, with no 
other companion than his Pet Lamb. 

Emerems of purest light on earth! 
In whom the beautiful has birth, 
That with a silent power commands 
The stern and sinful of all lands; 
Type of the sainted and divine! 
That first on Eden's bowers did shine 
With the young morning of that day 
So soon to pass in clouds away! 
Through the forest pass along 
Chanting sweet thy little song ; 
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Thy,gentic lamb close by thy side, 
Thy footsteps wander far and wide 
*Neath desert crags with garlands gray, 


Where wild birds wing their glancing way, 


Secure, as if in guarded dome, 

Had been thy pillow and thy home, 
As though a hundred heads were bent 
To watch beside the innocent! 


So go the beautiful in heart, 

From all the tronbled world apart, 
And mid the flowers and the voice 
That make life’s wilderness rejoice— 
All bloom and music !—they lie down 
With time's most enviable crown! 
Kind spirits glance about their way, 
And guard and guide each dreamy day, 
Until the quiet and the pure 

Pass to that world whose joys endure. 
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ADAH.—A TRADIT 


OR THE ALBANIAN 


Lord Byron and his friend Mr. Hobhouse, trav- 
elled through Albania in the year 1809, and each 
of them have given to the public interesting in- 
formation in regard to the habits and social condition 
of its people. “The Albanian mountaineers have a 
fine cast of countenance,” says his lordship, “ and 
among them are the most beautiful women, both in 
stature and features, that J ever beheld.” He fur- 
ther speaks of the profusion and ‘length of their 
hair; and of the men he remarks that “ their courage 
in desultory warfare is unquestionable.” 

At the time Lord Byron was in Albania, a civil 
war was raging between Ali Pacha and Ibrahim 
Pacha—the latter had been driven to a place called 
Berat, where he had posted himself in a fortress, 
which the former was besieging. Ali Pacha was 
an old man, and most merciless in his nature. By- 
ron thus describes his introduction to him, and hints 
at his character. 


‘‘In marble-paved pavilion, where a spring * 

Of iiving water from the centre rose, 

Whose bubbling did a genial freshness fling, 

And soft voluptuous couches breath’d repose, 

AI reclined, a man of war and woes ; 

Yet in his lineaments ye cannot traee, 

While gentleness her milder radiance throws 

Along that aged venerable face, 

The deeds that lurk beneath, and stain him with disgrace.”* 


Of these deeds one of the most disgraceful was 
that of which we are about to relatethe story. Ali 
had in his army a young officer bearing the name 
Marmora Tashi, a native of Joannina, the capital of 
the interior of his dominions. Young Tahi had 
long loved Adah, the playmate of his childhood, 
and ‘fhow the bride of his heart, and whom he in- 
tended to espouse in marriage, as soon as the war 
should be ended. 

The love of Adah and Marmora ahi was most 
devoted! The siege of Berat was protracted ; Tahi 
had been weeks absent from Joannina, and Adah 
pined for the presence of her lover. A short dis- 
tance from Berat is the city of Tepaleni, and it 
occurred to her that if she were but there, her 
lover might find frequent opportunities to steal from 
the camp and visit her. But how should she get to 
Tepaleni? Her parents approved of Marmora Tahi 
as a suitor for the hand of their daughter, and were 

ready to sanction the nuptials when, the war over, 
the young soldier should come to claim her as his 
bride. But for her to repair to Tepaleni—that she 
felt assured they would not consent to, and she did 
not venture to request it. Yet her determination 


SS EnnEnemmemee mene sneer 


* Childe Harold, Canto 2, Stanza 62. 
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was not lessened, and she finally formed a plan «j 
disguising herself in the clothes of her younger 
brother, and finding her way alone to Tepaleni. 

One calm night in October, Adah lay awake jp 
her bed, the moonlight streaming in through th 
window of her chamber, and her thoughts were 
dwelling upon him she so loved and whom she gs» 
desired to see. She rose, and with a light fovistey 
passed into the apartment of her sleeping brother, 
Cautiously possessing herself of the attire whic) 
he had worn through the day, she regained her own 
room, where she quickly disguised herself and Je‘ 
the house. At daylight she was several miles on 
her way to Tepaleni. 

After a weary journey on foot, and passing 
through many difficulties, in nine days she entered 
Tepaleni, where she found shelter in the house of 
a poor woman, to whom, in her distress, she frankly 
related the circumstances under which she had 
_come from Joannina, and the object for which she 
had undertaken the perilous adventure. ‘The kind 
old woman at once took an interest in the young 
girl, assured her that she would keep her secret, 
and at the same time promised to be the medium 
by which communication should be made to thc 
lover of Adah’s presence in Tepaleni. 

As good as her word, the old woman repaired on 
the following day to the camp at Berat, obtained an 
interview with the young officer, and returned to 
Adah with the promise of Marmora that he would 
that night see her. 

It was at the season known as Ramazani’s {ist 
among the Moslems, and through all the day pev- 
ance was maintained, but soon as twilight was over 


“Revel and feast assumed the rule again ; 
Now all was bustle, and the menial train 
Prepared and spread the plenteous board within.”} 


At this hour Marmora stole from the camp, an¢, 
upon the back of a fleet horse, took his way to 
Tepaleni. The meeting between the young s0- 
dier and his betrothed partook of the warmth thiat is 
so easily imagined that description is needless,— 
but both were conscious of having acted impru- 
dently. She had fled from her home—he hai 


stolen from the camp. She had incurred the indig: 
nation of her parents, whilst he had forfeited lis 
life, should it be discovered that he had absente! 
Not until near morning du 
he tear himself from the presence of his Adal, 
when, mounting into his richly caparisoned saddle- 


himself from his post. 





} Childe Harold, Canto 2, Stanza 60. 
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ADAH.—A TRADIT 


seat, he returned to camp with all the speed within 
the power of the noble animal which he bestrode. 

Night after night the young soldier visited the 
house of the poor woman at Tepaleni, and frequency 
rendered him less cautious in concealing his ab- 
sence from camp. In brief, one morning, after his 
customary return to the camp, he was horror-struck 
to find himself arrested, flashing upon his mind as 
the conviction at once did that he was guilty of a 
disobedience and that the bowstring would be his 
fate. 

* * *% * : * * * 

On the night following, Adah looked in vain for 
the visit of her lover. Night followed night, and 
still he came not. Why was this? He came not, 
nor did he send any reason for the discontinuance 
of his visits. Adah grew sorrowful—alarmed. The 
kind old woman with whom she lodged, comforted 
her with imagining probable causes that might de- 
tain Marmora in camp, but the lapse of time 
destroyed the hopes that these had imparted to the 
heart of the young girl, and despair filled her soul. 
Grieved on account of her distress, the old woman 
set off and trudged on foot to Berat, where she 
managed to obtain information of Marmora’s arrest 
—and it was also reported to her that he had suf- 
fered death by the bowstring. With this sad tidings 
she returned to Adah, who, in the violence of her 
grief, was temporarily deprived of herreason. The 
old woman exerted herself to console the sufferings 
of the poor girl, and in time partly succeeded, but at 
intervals her despair would return, accompanied 
with all the evidences of insanity. 

* * * * * * *% 

Albania is a mountainous country, apostrophized 
by Lord Byron as ** thou rugged nurse of savage 
men!” At this period the male inhabitants were 
nearly all arranged under the banners of Ali Pacha 
or Ibrahim, and the flocks upon the mountains were 
left entirely under the care of women and boys. 
Byron, passing over the mountains, exclaims— 


‘here men are few, 
Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cot; 
But, peering down each precipice, the goat 
Browseth: and, pensive o'er his scattered flock, 
The little shepherd in his white capote 
Doth lean his boyish form along the rock——"’* 


And by referring to the engraving which illustrates 
this story, the reader will see, still in the garb of 
her brother, the young girl, whom the old woman of 
Tepaleni had sheltered, but who, in one of her in- 
tervals of wildness, had fled from the city to the 
mountains, where she roamed for some days like a 
maniac ; but the kindness of the people whom she 
met in her rovings, and who took a deep interest in 
the “poor stranger boy,” soon convinced her that 
she was among friends. 
a hamlet situated in the vale of Epirus, sojourning 
for a night beneath the roof of one family, the next 





* Childe Harold, Canto 2, Stanza 52. 
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with another, and so on; but following the boys 
with their flocks to the mountains daily, where she 
delighted to pass the hours in the indulgence of her 
thoughts, lamenting the tragic fate that she sup- 
posed had befallen her lover. She was pitied by 
the mountaineers as a poor boy who had lost his 
reason, and her hours of revery and melancholy 
were never interrupted by any annoyance, nor ever 
did any remark, in the slightest degree unfeeling 
or disrespectful, reach her ears. 
seX was never suspected, 





The secret of her 
A few times she was 
questioned as to where she came from and as to 
what had caused her grief—for she wept much, and 
they could see that a poignant sorrow disturbed her 
heart—but her unwillingness to answer, and the 
distress that the interrogatories gave her, deterred 
them from urging her to explain. 

Ere long her grief assumed the character of a 
mild and pensive melancholy. Her habits of wan- 
dering on the mountains continued, but she no 
longer dwelt promiscuously in the habitations of 
the hamlet, but made her home under the roof of a 
kind widow, to whom she became extremely at-., 
tached, and whose goats it now became both her 
duty and her pleasure to watch, inasmuch as the only 
child of her humble benefactress had become inca- 
pacitated. ‘This was a lad, who, a year or so pre- 
viously, while tending his flock, had fallen from a 
precipice and injured one of his limbs. At the 
time, the injury was not so serious as to prevent 
him from his daily occupation, but it had slowly 
grown worse, and he was now a confirmed cripple. 

Each morning Adah led forth her flock to the 
mountains, bearing with her a little scrip containing 
the sustenance for the day; and, with the goats 
browsing within her sight, it was her habit to re- 
cline in a thoughtful mood, from which she seldom 
stirred except in quest of some one of the flock 
which had strayed too far from the others. Asshe 
thus pensively reclined upon the afternoon of a day 
in which her thoughts had been continuously dwell- 
ing upon the memory of him whose supposed death 
she mourned, a rustling of the branches behind her 
caused her to turn her head, and there—a stranger, 
at first, she thought—ah, no—'tis the dead—’tis 
Marmora Tahi! 

She sprang to meet him, and he strained her to 
his breast with a gush of feeling and love that 
at once conveyed to the heart of the young girl 
how dear she was tohim. In brief and hurried 
words he explained his unlooked-for presence. Ali 
Pacha, instead of putting him to death had sent him 
under a guard from the camp at Berat to the pri- 
son-tower at Joannina, from which he had managed 
to escape. He fled on a fleet horse to Tepaleni, 
expecting to find Adah still domesticated with 
the kind old woman. There he learned of her 
flight to the mountains, and had searched for her two 
days in vain. “To-day hope had nearly deserted 
me, Adah,” he continued, “when, at the ham- 
Jet in the vale yonder, they told me of the ‘ poor 
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stranger boy,’ and I knew at once that that boy was 
none other than thyself. Leaving my steed in the 
vale, I ascended the mountains on foot—fate hath 
blessed me witha sight of thee once more—but 
danger surrounds us, love—yet ’tis only a few miles 
to the sea-side, and if we but reach it we may es- 
cape the pursuit that is in quest of me. Come, 
love! My steed is strong and swift; he knows his 
rider, and will bear us across the mountains. Wilt 
thou go?” 

“ With thee—yes—whate’er the fate that may 
befal us, dear Marmora !” 

“Alas! my fears are verified—I am already close- 
ly pursued—see, yonder in the hamlet, horsemen 
are galloping. Quick—let us descend to the vale. 
We are lost, I fear, but must not be taken without 
an effort to avoid the peril.” 

The lovers quickly descended into the vale. 
Marmora leaped into the saddle, snatched Adah up 
before him, struck his sharp spurs against the 
flanks of his horse, which, giving a sudden bound, 
bore him right up the steep and stony face of the 
mountain. 

And now from the hamlet rose the shout of the 
pursuing party, which had recognized the fugitive 
soldier, and the sound of which reached the ears of 
the flying levers in faint echoes, reverberating 
among the hollows and chasms of the mountain. 
Turning to look, Marmora saw his pursuers speed- 
ing across the valley, and found himself almost 
within the reach of a shot from their fire-locks. 
But the ascent of the mountain he knew would be 
as difficult to their steeds as his own, and hope 
whispered to him that he might still maintain his 
distance in advance of them. ‘The ground,—for 
pathway there was none,—was of the most arduous 
and dangerous kind. Sometimes he pressed up 
sharp ascents, entirely covered with loose and tot- 
tering stones; or slanted along precipitous declivi- 
ties, beneath which, in deep and gloomy chasms, 
was heard the roar of the mountain cataract. Or 
else he scrambled among huge fragments which 
had fallen from the higher cliffs, or slipped along 
the falling soil down descents so giddy, that, though 
well accustomed to mountain travelling, he was 
often half tempted to believe that some genii of the 
mountains or spirit of evil was sporting with his 
life and luring him to destruction. 

His pursuers were gaining on him. Two of 
them, in advance of the others, were pressing on- 
wards, now clinging to their horses necks, then 
throwing themselves back until their heads almost 
touched the cruppers, and the horses still carrying 
them bravely. Thus they toiled on, Marmora with 
Adah clinging to him, and his pursuers. On they 
toiled, rapidly and in utter silence, for several 
hours, never pausing, however steep or dangerous 
the way, and, when a track of more practicable 
ground occurred, again applying the sharp spur to 
the sides of their panting horses. 

At length, after climbing over a sharp ridge of 
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crags, Marmora descended into a rocky chasm, the 
sides of which were covered with shivered fray. 
ments of enormous size, and which was so narrow 
that the sun never penetrated more than half way 
down to the sullen rill that flowed at its bottom, 
Here the horse slipped—fell—and Marmora yx 
barely saved himself and Adah from being precipi 
tated into the far depths of the dark chasm. Mar. 
mora now beheld his two pursuers upon the edge 
of the cliffs, one of them put to his lips a smal 
horn, and blew a single shrill blast. Before the 
echoes which it had raised from every neighboring 
cliff had ceased to repeat the sound, the forms of 
men and horses were seen arising and advancing 
from all quarters of the ravine, and the lovers were 
surrounded with upwards of thirty well armed and 
mounted horsemen. 

In explanation it is necessary to state that the 
pursuing party were accompanied witha guide who 
had been raised among these mountains, and knew 
every track upon them. At his instance the two 
horsemen were directed to follow Marmora, whose 
ignorance of the mountain paths would Jead him, he 
presumed, to this ravine. While these two fol- 
Jowed, the guide led the rest of the party by a by- 
path that he knew of through a gorge of the 
mountain, and posted them in an ambush to await 
the signal that should proclaim the fugitive in a 
situation to be captured. 

+ * . ** * * + 


Two weeks since Berat had surrendered to tlie 
power of Ali Pacha. Ibrahim was taken and put 
to death. The conquerer had returned to Joannina, 
the capital of his dominions. Informed of the es- 
cape of Marmora Tahi from the prison-tower, he at 
once ordered the heads of the jailors to be struck 
off, and appointed others to their places. Simul- 
taneously with this, he despatched a party in 
pursuit of the fugitive, with the despotic command 
that they must bring him back, dead or alive, or 
lose each of them his own head. 

Five days subsequent to the capture of Marmora, 
his captors entered the city of Joannina, as the sun 
was going down, with him and Adah as the prize 
of their exertions, and the safety of their own 
heads, They filed into the precincts of the palace, 
where 


** Richly caparisoned, a ready row 

Of armed horse, and many a warlike store 

Circled the wide-extending court below : 

Above, strange groups adorned the corridore ; 

And oft-times through the area’s echoing door 

Some high-capp’d Tartar spurred his steed away ; 

The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Moor, 

Here mingled in their many-hued array, 

While the deep war drum's sound announced the close of day. * 


Ali Pacha was reclining in his marble-paved p*- 
vilion, surrounded with the wealth and wantonness 
of Moslem luxury, and the pleasure and pomp of # 





* Childe Harold, Canto 2, Stanza 57. 
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military despotism. Apprized of the return of the 
party, and the success they had met with in secur: 
ing the fugitive, he commanded that the prisoner 
should be brought before him. 

«Both, great Pacha?” inquired the officer whom 
he had given the order to, 

« Both!” repeated Ali—“ what do you mean, 
dog? Both! How can there be two prisoners !” 

The officer explained by stating that a boy had been 
taken as the companion of Marmora Talii’s flight. 

“Send hither Zusef il Zurka,” commanded Ali, 
and the officer proceeded to summon the captain of 
the pursuing party. “ Both!” repeated Ali—“a 
boy! companion of the caitiff’s flight !” 

Yusef il Zurka entered. 

« What boy is this taken by you in company with 
that dog of a Marmora Tahi, whose life shall be 
extinct in less than half an hour—the caitiff! Well 
for thee, Zusef i] Zurka, that thou hast succeeded 
in apprehending the dog! Ere half an hour, I say, 
he shall die—but first he shal! suffer the bastinado. 
Ay, torture him, and after the bowstring!” And, 
as he spoke, the eyes of the old despot gleamed 
from beneath his shaggy eyebrows with a sparkle 
like that of fire. “The boy, Zusef! The boy! 
What boy is it?” 

Zusef answered that he knew not—that Marmora 
and the boy were taken together, that they had 
ridden the one horse, and that both had maintained 
asullen silence to all questions that he had put to 
them during the journey to Joannina. 

“ By the beard of the Prophet!” angrily uttered 
the despot—“ they shall both speak—they shall 
both answer me! Bring hither Marmora Tahi.” 

The youth was now brought into the presence of 
Ali, who exclaimed, 

“So, fellow—how is it that you have dared to 
escape from the prison-tower? Silent! You will 
not speak, eh? Know you of such things as the 
fellick and baton? (The beam and noose in which 
the feet of persons undergoing the bastinado are 
fastened.) Have you no terror of the bastinado?” 

To this young Marmora deigned noanswer. He 
stood calmly erect, with his arms folded, and in his 
looks he neither betrayed weakness nor arrogated 
superiority. 

“What, you will not speak, dog?” irritatedly 
exclaimed the Pacha. ‘“ What insolence !” 

Blended shades of sadness and serenity marked 
the expression of the young soldier’s aspect. He 
felta sorrow for the fate which awaited his poor 
Adah, and yet serenely contemplated the approach 
of death, so little did he appear personally to ex- 
perience any dread of leaving this world for another. 

“ Nadir Hodah,” said Ali to his vizier. 

The vizier stepped forward, making a profound 
dbeisance, 

“What shall be done, Nadir Hodah, with a dog 
ofa wretch that thus contemns my power, my glory, 
ind my vengeance?’ And the infuriated despot 
sloomed round with the fierceness of an angry lion. 
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“Thy slave would respectfully suggest that the 
punishment of the bastinado be first inflicted, and 
then death by the bowstring. His contumely merits 
the severest pangs.” 

“Thou art wise, Nadir Hodah. Even such was 
my own thought—bastinado, then the bowstring! 
It shall be done! The fellick and the baton—let 
them be prepared—we will enjoy the writhings of 
this dog !” 

Prompt to obey, the furoshes and peishkhidmuts 
(servants) prepared the instrument of punishment 
and degradation. But Marmora shrunk not. Four 
of them now seized the youth and dragged him to 
the beam. His feet were bared, and blows of the 
cudgel dealt upon his naked soles. Exquisite was 
the torture, but no exclamations of anguish escaped 
from the youth. He bore the pain with remarkable 
inflexibility, and heeded not the jeers and jibings of 
the cruel tyrant at whose orders his tortures were 
being inflicted, and who urged on the bastinadors. 

“Ha! wretch of a dog! ha!” with malicious 
satisfaction, the despot kept uttering, keeping time, 
as it were, with the blows received by the suffering 
youth.  Thou’lt not speak, eh, thou dog! ‘Take 
that, then—and that—ha! that then—that—ha! 
Desist not, slaves! Ply the cudgel! Good that— 
ha! he winces! ha! Faints, doth he? Take him 
out then, while he yet breathes. The boy, Zusef il 
Zurka; bring him hither. He shall see the bow- 
string despatch this youth, and the sight of it will 
teach him the punishment we deal upon those who 
contemn Ali Pacha.” 

And at his command, the trembling Adak was 
brought into his presence; exhausted with the 
despair and terror of her situation, she seemed more 
dead than alive. Her limbs were powerless, as it 
were, and she was kept upon her feet by the sup- 
port of two furoshes, one holding an arm on each 
side of her. Her eyes were closed, she was in a 
swooning and sinking state,—passive in the hands 
of those conducting her. 

“Tis a fair stripling,” remarked Ali Pacha, as 
Adah was brought before him. 
tell who art thou?” 

“In this city of Joannina there is a dealer in 
fruit and oil, Barik Assad by name—he is my fa- 
ther,”’ feebly articulated Adah. 

“Look yonder, if thou canst ope thine eyes,” 
exclaimed the despot, “and see the fate of him 
taken with thee—Marmora Tahi.”’ 

At mention of that name, the trembling girl 
looked round and her eyes caught sight of her 
lover being strangled by the bowstring. An elec- 
trical energy animated her frame. She sprang 
forwards, calling upon the name of her lover, and 
sunk at his side, exclaiming “ A last look, Mar- 
mora! Bless, oh! bless with a last look, thy Adah, 
ere thou diest !” 

But the bowstring had finished its cruel office, 
and neither word nor look from Marmora replied to 
the appeal of the poor girl. 


“Speak, boy, and 
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This scene, so significant in its demonstration, 
at once discovered to Ali Pacha and those around 
him the secret that had as yet been maintained. 
“Ha! the oy is agirl, eh?” gloatingly exclaimed 
Ali, his eyes kindling with a fiendish glow. “ Raise 
her from the ground, slaves—bear her to the apart- 
ments of my harem. ‘Take the corpse of yonder 
wretch away—bear it beyond the walls of the city 
—throw it to the dogs!” 

These orders were speedily obeyed, whilst the 
despot resumed his gold-enamelled hookah (pipe,) 
the smoking of which he had desisted from in the 
excitement of the last few moments, and his ser- 
vants proceeded to place before him coffee and 
perfumed sherbet. 

Borne to one of the apartments of the harem, 
Adah lay in an insensible state until the following 


GOD IN HIS WORKS. 


morning—such is the story of the tradition—w),., 
she awoke to a consciousness of her situation. |, 
despair at the prospect of becoming a prisoner jp {}, 
harem, she resolved not to submit, and if possible ; 


effect her escape. The attendants of the apar. 


ments came with the information that she wou); 


presently be visited by the Pacha, and proceede, 


to disrobe her of her boys’ attire, preparatory ; 
the bath and female apparel. 


most instantaneous death. 


Such is the tradition of Adah and Marmora Tah, 
as still related among the hamlets of the Albanians 
inhabiting the vale of Epirus and feeding their flocks 


upon the neighboring mountains. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


GOD 


BY MRS. 8. 


IN HIS 


WOKKS. 


BROUGHTON. 


“The fool hath said in his heart there is no God.” 


Go where the eternal mountains stand 
In majesty sublime ; 

Proud masonry of God’s own hand, 
Scorning the wrecks of time. 

Ascend the towering granite steep, 
With mist-wreaths turban’d o’er, 

And list far down the fissures deep 
The young volcano’s roar. 


Go where the thundering cataract pours 
His foaming floods along, 

While echo from her cavern’d shores 
Repeats the undying song ; 

And from the roaring depths below 
The cloudy columns rise ; 

Where grandeur’s pencil paints the bow 
That spans the stormy skies. 


Or listen to the songs that thrill 
Through the deep ancient woods, 
Pealing o’er dale and echoing hill, 
Like the rush of angry floods ; 
When mighty winds are on the wing, 
And wild-voiced tempests rave, 
And the thunder’s dread responses ring 
To swell the loud octave. 


Or pause amid the deafening jar 
Of the earthquake’s fearful march, 
When the tramp of his steeds as they speed from afar, 
Resound through the vaulted arch ; 
And heed the whispers of thy soul, 
That bid thee bow before 
Him, at whose frown the thunders roll, 
And frighted ocean’s roar. 


Go gaze upon the jewelled crown 
Of undulating light, 

The gorgeous chaplet wreathing round 
The solemn brow of night ; 


And ask thy soul could giddy chance 
The mystic arch upraise, 

Where golden constellations dance 
In glory’s living blaze? 

Is it blind chance that rears on high 
The slender leaf-clad bough, 

That proudly seeks the etherial sky, 
To bask in the sunbeam’s glow! 

Teaching the soul with angel wing 
To scorn the dull, cold earth ; 

And read in each revolving spring 
The mystery—spirit-birth. 

What power attuned the ocean lyre 
To hymn its lofty lay? 

Though kingdoms, empires, thrones expire, 
As ages melt away, 

And blank oblivion’s waveless sea 
Rolls o’er the works of time, 

The bounding billows, changeless, free, 
Still ring the eternal chime! 


What hand has planted in the deep 
The hoary mountain-fanes ? 

Round which the wild storm-spirits sweep, 
And dread commotion reigns. 

The same that binds the tempest’s brow 
With bands of radiant light, 

And wreathes kind mercy’s signet-brow 
To gild time’s dreary night. 


Dark phantom of unending gloom ! 
Thorn for the brow of grief ! 

What hopes can thy sad path illume, 
Cold, cheerless unbelief? 

O soon may Zion’s sceptr’d King 
Rule over Jand and sea; 

And faith to all the glories bring 
Of immortality. 


As they were jp 
the act of undressing her, she resisted, strugg|og 
and contended with them so desperately that tic 
exertion ruptured a blood-vessel, and produced a). 
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JEMIMAH 





When the day arrived, Blue-Sky, Corn-Tassel, 
Red-Jacket, the most illustrious orators of the na- 
tion, together with some hundreds of chiefs and 
yarriors, clad in all their gew-gaw splendor, ex- 
ibiting the grotesque insignia of their respective 
tribes, appeared in the council-house, ready to hear 
he prophet of the pale-faces. But there was one 
sccompanied them, requiring a more particular de- 
sription. His form was venerable, though emaci- 
sted. Time, and mental cares, had ploughed deep 
jurrows in his cheeks, and marked his forehead in- 
ty ridges. Of his once raven locks, what remained 
fom the bleaching of an hundred snows,* was 
hoary as the feathers of the swan. His form was 
stooping, his limbs tremulous with age, and his 
eves sealed up with blindness. 

“This was Sk6s-kajenau, the great Prophet of the 
Senecas, before whom the chieftains bowed down, 
and the young men hid themselves. Into this 
grave assembly, Jemimah Wilkinson, clad as I 
have already described her, made her entrance. 
A wicker seat had been raised for the two proph- 
ets; while the warriors sat upon the ground below 
and before them. A deep silence, such as I have 
often witnessed in the Indian council-house, per- 
vaded the assembly for ten minutes, when the In- 
dian Prophet above described, arose and delivered 
himself as follows :—'* Medicine-man of the Yan- 
gees,t listen! Lam an old man—my eyes can no 
nore look on the sun—my tongue can speak but 
few words. Soon I sleep,—who then shall teach 
ny people? They say you came from the sun’s 
rising, Where the shining ones talk with you. 
Now, we don’t know. May be you be good, may 
enot. [, ancient prophet—-seen much. Great 
Spirit talk to me from the cloud. I inquire after 
him in my dreams. Sometimes he answer in the 
sunshine, sometimes in the rain. Sometimes I 
don’t kuow. If Pale-face know more, then me lis- 
en. I have done.’’t 

This address being duly interpreted by Parrish, 
Jemimah felt herself called on to respond. I must 
ot detain the reader by her entire speech. She 
sake of her supernatural being and divine mis- 
sion; of the success that had attended her preach- 
ig; of the love she bore to a fallen world, and es- 
pecially the deep interest she felt in the welfare 
‘the Senecas, for whom she travailed in birth, 
hotil their redemption should be brought in. In- 
ans rarely take a vote, or resolve as to any thing, 
amediately after listening to a speech. They 






































































* Snows, with the Indians, signify winters. 







'*“ Yangees,” means white men. Yankee was derived 
tom it, 
! Lam indebted to Captain Parrish for the substance of this 
feech, 
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PROPHETESS. 


will not place an important matter on the issue of 
excited passions. They have a maxim, which, 
when rendered into English, reads thus :—* Grave 
things are to be weighed in a cool balance.” 
Hence, on the close of Jemimah’s speech, they ad- 
journed the sitting, to deliberate on what they had 
heard. After due consideration, they sent a mes- 
senger, with their interpreter, to the Prophetess, 
notifying her that it was one thing to speak the 
great word, but another thing to do the great 
Wizard-work ; and that, unless the Medicine-man 
of the pale-faces could show them a sign, they 
would not believe on him. 
Jemimah’s wits were put to the test by this re- 
quirement. However great she might faney her 
power in the invisible and spiritual world, she felt 
it was rather difficult to bring out a notable and 
visible miracle, to the conviction of savages, from 
the gross materials of nature which surrounded 
her. She had but a short time to consider; so she 
despatched the messenger with answer that she 
would soon be with them in council. While walk- 
ing her room, in some perplexity how next to pro- 
ceed, dame Nature came up in aid of her divinity. 
Her eyes fell on a large magnet lying beside her 
compass, which articles she had brought with her 
from the sea-board to aid her surveys of the new 
country ; for, be it known to my readers, that even 
the supernal power of Jemimah Wilkinson did not 
extend to the making of straight lines and observ- 
ing due courses, in that extended forest, without 
the aid of earthly science. Well, with the mag- 
net concealed in her pocket, the “ Out-beaming” 
once more paraded through the sitting ranks of the 
chieftains to her wicker-chair, beside the ancient 
Prophet. Another silence pervaded the council- 
house; all eyes were fixed on the Divinity. Je- 
mimah arose in that solemn and imposing manner 
peculiar to herself, and said-—* Oh, slow of heart 
to believe! I might denounce ye as that * wicked 
and adulterous generation who seek a sign,’ and 
might add, that ‘no sign shall be given ye, but the 
sign of Jonas the Prophet:’ but, that I may make 
full proof of this more merciful dispensation; and 
that ye may believe that I have power over nature, 
I propose to shake the foundation of the house 
where we are sitting, and level its timbers to the 
ground.” ‘his being interpreted, a thrill of hor- 
ror and apprehension shook every warriors nerves. 
They begged, through the interpreter, that a less 
tremendous display be made, and they would be- 
lieve. Jemimah saw that this was her time; the 
savages were in alarm, and hence disposed to the 
marvellous. She extended her hand towards the 
nearest chieftain, and, in an authoritative tone, de- 
manded his bright scalping knife, which gleamed 
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JEMIMAH 


from beneath his belt. The knife was handed to 
her. Then, standing up, she waved her right 
hand, with the magnet in it, like an enchanter’s 
wand, over the heads of the warriors, till bringing 
the knife and loadstone in contact, the cohesion of 
attraction was never better illustrated. The knife, 
attached by its point to the loadstone, made sudden 
evolutions in concentric circles, as it glistened and 
trembled in its whirling, and yet adhered to the 
point of attraction. “ Hugh!” (their exclamation 
of surprise,) burst from every savage bosom. Ina 
moment, they were all upon their feet, leaning for- 
ward, in breathless silence and amazed wonder, at 
the phenomenon before them. The blind Prophet 
had only heard the exclamation. He inquired the 
cause, which being explained to him by one of the 
orators, he rose up, bending his sightless eye-balls 
towards the magic exhibition. 

When the “ Divinity” had made ample exhibi- 
tion of her sorcery, to the satisfaction of herself 
and amazement of her beholders, she gracefully 
drew in her arm, disposing of the magnet in her 
pocket, still holding the knife in her hand, and de- 
livered herself as follows: “ As you have seen the 
scalping-knife arrested by invisible power, and sus- 
pended on nothing, it is to admonish you, that the 
Great Spirit wills the suspension of that bloody in- 
strument, together with the tomahawk and rifle, in 
the destruction of human life; that you are to hang 
them up in your wigwams; and no more employ 
them against your white neighbors. I have come 
among you as the Great Blessing ; see that you 
refuse not him that speaketh from Heaven !” 


This interpreted, the aged Prophet closed the 
: “ Wizard of the Yangees, we 
bow to your supremacy. Red men have become 
mice ; we crawl under your feet. Once we were 
the wild buffalo—our heart was big—our legs long, 
and we were strong. Now our heart is soft, we 
have become like women. The Yangees of the 
east have slain the Pequot warriors—made the 
Delawares mad with fire-water; the last of the 
Mohigans sleeps. The Senecas go next. The 
Great Spirit talks no more with our prophets: our 
warriors are cowards; our wise men are confound- 
ed in their talk. By-and-by we have no deer— 
the tree that shades us will be dry; the Yangees 
will burn up our wigwams, and dig up our graves. 
We think youn a great witch.* Pale-faces will 
hear you. When you see poor Indian fainting, 
will you give him bread?—when the snow and 
frost ure on his blanket, may he come to your fire? 
Now we go home: we hang up the scalping knife 
at your great word; we fight no more; we be 
good friends; good-bye.” 

At these words the council broke up; the na- 
tives retired in profound reverence of the medicine- 


council as follows 





* Not that the Indians suspected Jemimah to be a woman. 
“ Witch” is a general term for sorcerer, without distinction 
of sex. 
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man of the Yangees; and from that hour to the 
day of her death, Jemimah Wilkinson exercise 
controlling influence over all the Seneca natioy 
who regarded her as a being having power oyp, 
nature and Divine agency in the invisible wor) 
This homage was not limited to profession mere), 
it was manifested in offerings and propitiary iu 
sents of furs, venison, and other acceptable things 
at every full moon, for many years thereater, 
And, in justice to Jemimah, be it recorded, that rn 
undue advantage of that influence was ever takey 
by her; but on the contrary, she proved herself the 
Indian’s friend, through good report and evil report, 
Her doors were ever open to these houseless wap. 
derers; and her board spread for their wants. 
That thousands of them did not become her cop. 
stant disciples was owing, not toa want of kind. 
ness on her part, or veneration on theirs, but to 
that fugitive vagabond habit, instinctive in all the 
Indian race, which renders al] efforts at civilization 
among them unavailing and abortive. 

The settlement of Jemimah at Jerusalem was 
immediately succeeded by a vast influx of emi. 
grants from New England, pouring in, year after 
year, and month after month, like wave succeeding 
wave, to obtain a footing in the Genesee country, 
which was justly considered the garden of Ameri. 
ca. This brought around the Prophetess too stu). 
born a material to be worked up into her spiritual 
edifice, as all who will philosophize upon the sub. 
ject will at once perceive. 


It is a mistaken notion that the pioneers of a new 
country, especially a country of great productive. 
ness, are boorish illiterate men. The next gener. 
tion may become so, by a neglect of schools, 
churches, and other institutions of moral culture 
and mental training; but the first adventurers are 
generally bold, enterprising, persevering men, who 
think and act for themselves, and to the best ad- 
vantage. Such were the first settlers of Ontano 
county. Besides, their time was too much occt 
pied in felling the trees, clearing and fencing lan¢, 
and obtaining bread for the body, to bestow much 
attention upon ethereal and spiritual matters. 
Add to this, populous villages, such as Canan¢al- 
gua, Geneva, Pennyan, &c. &c., were springing 
up in the immediate neighborhood of Jerusa'en, 
where the literature of the day, newspapers, books, 
clergymen, lawyers, and scholars soon found theit 
way. 

All these causes combined, operated to suspen! 
the spiritual advancement of the new sect, ani t 
limit the owl-pourings to the established in the 
faith. Even this was not without its advantages: 
it enabled the eect to extend their improvemen's 
beautify and adorn their village, introduce the me 
chanic arts, erect mills and manufactories; ® 
if they were not gathering materials for the! 
moon-shine kingdom in the clouds, they were mo 
profitably advancing their interests in the wore 
that now is. The result of this thrifty econo?! 
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JEMIMAH 


was, that in a few years, the same community who 
wandered off from Rhode Island in destitution and 
jo rags, ROW excited the envy of the surrounding 
country, by their superior wealth, and eligible 
<ituation. A country squire, by the name of Pot- 
ter, residing in the neighborhood, who had recent- 
ly been raised to the bench of Common Pleas, as 
one of the judges of Ontario county, having squan- 
dered his time and fortune in politics, now cast 
sround him for the means of getting up in the 
world. He selected Jemimah’s establishment as 
the theatre of his operations. With this view, he 
appeared among her worshippers on their Lord’s 
Day meetings, first as a spectator; then as a peni- 
tent and finally as a convert and a member in full 
fellowship. Jemimah rejoiced in spirit at this 
honorable acquisition, naturally concluding that so 
influential a disciple as Judge Potter would induce 
many others into her fold: but she soon found that 
she had caught a ‘T'artar—a wolf had come among 
the Jambs of the flock. Potter ingratiated himself 
with the “ Divinity ;” became her confidential ad- 
viser in worldly matters, and her private secretary. 
Soon he brought his wits to bear upon the old, illit- 
erate, and feeble-minded of the community ; and, 
by what pretence I have never known, he obtained 
releases from many of them, of their rights, as ten- 
ants in common, in the whole township. 

The reader must know that this township of six 
miles square, contained no less than 23,040 acres 
of land; which, at the time of Potter’s doings, was 
worth £90,000 sterling. It was therefore quite a 
scheme at money-making, to get some third part 
of these rights condensed into one hand. Matters 
went on but a short time in this way, before the 
Prophetess, who kept herself well informed as to 
the doings of her flock, came to be advised of all 
the particulars of this transaction, from beginning 
to end, Meeting with her secretary, she mildly 
tebuked him for his worldly-mindedness: and ex- 
pressed a hope that for the honor of the cause in 
which he had so devoutly embarked, he would re- 
turn the worldly papers in his possession, to the in- 
firm old people from whom he had obtained them. 
Potter, feeling that his designs were accomplished, 
concluded that a crouching policy was no longer 
hecessary ; so he came out boldly to his ‘ Divine” 
mistress, accusing her of hypocrisy and blasphemy, 
threatening the penalties of the iaw upon her, if 
she interfered in the least with the contracts he 
lad made. ‘This was bold language to the Deity’s 
vicegerent—such as Jemimah had never yet heard 
from the mouth of a disciple—such as none but a 
nind well balanced, and feelings wel! disciplined, 
could endure in silence. 





























































Jemimah made no reply; but retiring to her 
sanctum sanctorum, which I may hereafter de- 
‘cribe, she rang for her page, who alone was ad- 
witted into that.sacred retreat. Of what orders 
she there despatched, or how executed, Potter 
knew ating. but the fact, that four robust disci- 
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ples immediately entered the room where he was, 
seized him by the arms and legs, and without a 
word spoken, hurried him out of the house, across 
the improved land, and so through the forest, till 
he was fairly off the premises claimed by the elect 
church. On putting him upon his feet, beyond 
the limits of their township, his bearers now 
tioned him, by the authority~of the “ Vicegerent,” 
and on peril of his life, never to set foot on the con- 
secrated premises. 


cau- 


Potter too well knew the unbending character 
of Jemimah, and that her authority was backed up 
by two hundred men who were subservient to her 
nod, to treat with indifference the admonition he 
had received. He consoled himself, however, with 
this thought, that the papers were in his pocket, 
and the law open for his And to law he 
went—first by obtaining an indictment against the 
elect-lady for blasphemy ; and then by instituting 
ejectment suits, to oust the infirm ones who had so 
improvidently re-leased to him. 
case first came on for trial. Great interest was 
excited throughout the west. The court-house 
was filled with the wonder-loving multitude. ‘The 
Prophetess declined employing counsel; alleging 
for plea that the temporal courts had no jurisdic- 
tion over the person of the Lord's anointed. This 
plea being overruled by the court, the Attorney- 
General went on with his statements and proofs. 
It appeared, indisputably, that the defendant had 
arrogated Divine power to herself; and this was 
alleged to fall within the detinition of blasphemy. 
It now became Jemimah’s turn to speak. She 
arose with the dignity of an empress. The buz- 
zing multitude was hushed to silence. She ob- 
served, that her kingdom was not of this world— 
hence she should despatch the temporal matter, 
now before the court, in a single sentence, and 
hasten to something more important. If, as was 
alleged, her doctrines were blasphemous, then was 
the complainant, who was the principal witness, a 
blasphemer ; and therefore not a competent wit- 
ness; “for,” said she, * Judge Potter, on whose 
testimony the prosecution is founded, has sub- 
scribed to all my doctrines, and made no renuncia- 
tion of his faith.” Wath this, she assumed a new 
attitude ; lifted up her hand and eyes toward Hea- 
ven, and poured out a most fervent and passionate 
ejaculation to her Father in Heaven, that the Holy 
Ghost might descend upon the present audience, 
and penetrate their hearts with an awful sense of 
that approaching tribunal, before whom judges and 
jury, witnesses and spectators, the rich man and 
Lazarus, must shortly appear, to render an account 
for the deeds done in the body. Then, assuming 
an oratorial attitude, she continued with an exhort- 
ation so pungent and soul-stirring, so sublimated 
and overwhelming, that all present seemed to for- 
get they were in a temporal court: and none 
seemed disposed to interrupt her in her course. 
She sat down, with the blessing of the multitudes 


remedy. 


The blasphemy 
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upon her; and however they might think her en- 
thusiastic, none doubted her sincerity. The 
learned judge, in charging the jury, placed the 
case on two points; First, conceding that to as- 
sume the Almighty’s prerogatives was blasphemy, 
in a finite creature; yet, he submitted, whether 
such an essumption was not evidence of that in- 
sane state of mind, which rendered the defendant 
incapable of committing crime: this was for the 
the jury to determine. Second, should the jury 
consider the defendant of sufficient reason to com- 
mit crime; then they would inquire into the tn- 
tent, or quo animo with which the defendant had 
acted. If her design had been to revile the Deity 
—to contemn the mission of Jesus Christ—or bring 
the Christian Scriptures into contempt; then was 
she guilty of blasphemy. If, on the contrary, she 
had acted from mistaken views, or religious frenzy 
—if, in other words, her motives were sincere, 
however erroneous her opinions, she could not be 
guilty of the crime alleged. 

Jemimah’s speech, though considered as travel- 
ling out of the record, by the legal gentlemen 
present, was still sounding in the ears of the rustic 
jury, who, without troubling themselves with the 
judge’s learned charge, proclaimed their verdict of 
acquittal without leaving their box. 

Potter was much annoyed at this result; but he 
derived comfort in the thought, that nothing could 
defeat his recovery of the land, of which he held 
the paper-title. The links in the chain, to his ap- 
prehension, were too simple and direct to involve 
any doubt as to his success. 1. The immemorial 
Indian right to the country, by the gift of God. 
2. Indian conveyance to Oliver Phelps, by solemn 
treaty. 3. Grant from Phelps to Jemimah Wil- 
kinson, and her heirs and assignees forever. 
4. Jemimah’s Deed to her disciples. 5. Sundry of 
the disciples re-leases to Hiram Potter. ‘ Thank 
God,” says Hiram, “ this is matter of law, in which 
the old hypocrite’s prayers and tears can avail her 
nothing.” Well, at length the trial came on. 
The presiding judge was no other than Chancellor 
Kent, whose brilliant intellect and forensic science 
have won him renown, even in Westminster Hall. 
In this, as in the other case, Jemimah declined 
othe} counsel. She sat in all the majesty of royal- 
ty, facing two of the most eminent counsellors in 
the state, whom Potter had retained, and imported 
from the city, to make doubly sure in the cause. 
The case was opened, the documentary evidence 
exhibited, which left no doubt of the plaintiff's 
right. The learned judge in commiseration of the 
defendants, and regarding Jemimah as necessarily 
unqualified as counsel for them, humanely proposed 
to assign legal gentlemen to assist in the defence, 
who, he supposed would be better able to measure 
swords with the champions from New York, than 
a Rhode Island spinstress. ‘The Prophetess felt 
her dignity touched by the suggestion; and she 
thus addressed the court: * Hast thou never read, 
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that He taketh the wise in his own craftiness: 
That God hath chosen the weak things of this 
world, to confound the wise, and foolish things t) 
bring to naught the wisdom of the mighty ?” i 

‘Well, well,” said the judge; “but here js a 
connected chain of title that ties up your hands 
and binds you hand and foot.” 

* Be it so,” said Jemimah; “ but is it not writ. 
ten, ‘I will break their chains from off their neck. 
and cast their bands asunder, that my people may 
go free? Judge Kent, hast thou faith! +4) 
things are possible to him that believeth.’ ” 

At this, she drew from her large pocket a mox 
formidable parchment, having appended to it two 
hundred seals, with the signatures of all her fo!|uw- 
ers, exemplified by the great seal of the State, cor. 
tifying that it had been duly recorded in the Sec. 
retary of State’s office, long previous to Potter's re- 
leases. The instrument bore even date with the 
deeds which she had given to her people, and was 
explanatory of those deeds. It went to constitute 
Jemimah Wilkinson sole trustee for her followers, 
in the whole of their lands, and to re-invest the ti. 
tle in her as such trustee. It referred to the sai 
deeds, and went on to modify them thus: That the 
interest in the lands, granted by said deeds, should 
be held no Jonger than the subscribers remained in 
full fellowship in the elect-church ; and that any 
grant, sale, or re-lease of said lands, by any men- 
ber, should operate as a forfeiture of his right; that 
nothing should pass to the purchaser, by any such 
sale, but the land should revert to the said Jem 
mah. 

This instrument, the Prophetess read out in the 
hearing of the whole court and bar, in a firm voice, 
and with most provoking nonchalence ; while Put 
ter and his counsel were agitated in every nerve, 
and in a fever of nonplusment. The court decided 
that this instrument, being executed at the same 
time with the deeds to the disciples, was to be 
taken as part and parcel of the same transactio, 
and to be construed in connexion with the deeds; 
the effect of which was to re-invest Jemimah with 
the title as trustee, and to render the estates 10- 
alienable by an act of her followers. 

This turned the tables upon poor Potter, wh 
left the court in disgrace, with a heavy bill of co:'s 
upon his shoulders. He was soon thereafter M- 
peached for his conduct in this affair, deposed from 
his office as judge, and sent back to his own 1s! 
nificance. It is due to the magnanimity of Jem 
mah to say, that she refused to come forward «s! 
witness against her quondam disciple, on his it 
peachment; observing, that “she pitied poor P . 
ter, whose bad heart was a punishment quite *” 
ficient for him ; and she would not place the wei’ 
of her finger in the scale, to increase the punis* 
ment. 

It was intended to note the progress of the ¢/* 
hierarchy, to draw out their rules, their domes 
economy, their distinctive and peculiar usages, XC. 
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&c.; but these would filla volume. A few more 
remarks must close this article. 

However presumptuous and arrogant were the 
pretentions of the Prophetess as a “ Divine” mes- 
seager, they never seem to have led her into any 
immoral or unjust conduct. In her abounding 
wealth, she was the same plain, devout, nursing 
mother to her flock, as when surrounded by pov- 
erty and want. She took no advantage of her 
vower in temporal matters; but caused her mean- 
et disciple to fare as well as his “ Divine” mis- 
tress; yea, more, she submitted to fastings and 
privations, which were never imposed upon her 
servants. Her hospitality to strangers and visi- 
tants, was without a parallel. On Sunday, when 
many of the surrounding gentry came to spend an 
hour in her chapel, as matter of pastime, she never 
suffered them to depart without a bountiful dinner, 
served up in her dining hall in a neat and most in- 
viting manner, The writer of this article was 
once present on such an occasion. 

When service was closed, which was performed 
by Jemimah in a sitting posture, on an elevated 
stand, she invited all strangers and visitants to 
take bread with her, before their departure: then 
retiring into a screened alcove, at the back of the 
stand, a small bell was heard—then the clatter of 
many footsteps from the kitchen to the dining 
hall; and finally the great bell, in announcement 
of dinner. 

In coming into the room, we congratulated our- 
selves that we were to dine with the great “ Vice- 
gerent 5” for she stood, covered with her broad- 
brimmed hat, at the head of the table; but we 
were mistaken. All standing before their plates, she 
spread out her hands, blessed the food for our use, 
in the name of the Lord; then waving her hand in 
token of adieu, retired to her sanctum sanctorum. 

The dinner was excellent, the cheer better be- 
coming a nobleman’s mansion, than the spiritual 
establishment of an humble Prophetess. We saw 
no more of Jemimah; but we left her hall with sa- 
tiated appetites, full of benevolence for all man- 
kind, and with the best wishes for the prosperity 
and happiness of the Prophetess of Jerusalem. 

A sentiment had long prevailed among her peo- 
ple, that Jemimah was to live for ever. Whether 
this was directly inculcated in her teachings, or 
was an inference drawn from the fact, that she had 
once died in Rhode Island, and was now moving 
about in her resurrection body, I cannot assert; yet 
the impression was universal among her flock, that 
she was to die no more. However, nature was 
not tobe balked in this way. ‘The “ keepers of 
the house began to tremble;” advancing age ad- 
monished the “ Vicegerent” that she must by and 
by abdicate her spiritual kingdom, and leave her 
lambs without a shepherd. To prepare them for 
this event, she announced it was needful for her to 
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go away, that she might send the Comforter, and 
prepare for them a habitation in the New Jerusa- 
lem above; whence she would return, and whi- 
ther they should go up with her, to stand on the 
sea of glass, with the hundred and forty and four 
thousand, to reign for ever andever! She charged 
them not to weep for her, as those who had no 
hope ; that though she should s/eep she should re- 
vive again; for, “I desire,” said she, “ there may 
be no funeral at my departure, no hearse, no coach, 
no pomp, no parade; but the blessing of them who 
Joved me on earth, and are following me to the 
New Jerusalem in Heaven.” 

These injunctions were strictly kept; she stole 
away from life, unattended, unannounced, unwept. 
The disciples hid her body in the valley where she 
had died; but, as in the case of the Jewish law- 
giver, “no man knoweth of her sepulchre, unto 
this day.” 

This event happened in 1820. Fifteen years 
afterwards, the writer of this article, in his travels 
through the country, visited for the last time the 
habitation of the Prophetess. The scene was 
changed: Jerusalem’s glory had departed. Her 
sun had set behind a cloud. 

He was shown her late establishment, and 
among the rest the “sanctum sanctorum,” of 
which mention has been made. It was a snug par- 
lor, entered but by one door, viz. through the al- 
cove in the rear of the chapel. On other sides it 
was surrounded by sleeping rooms, lighted by a 
sky-light, ornamented by pictures of apostles and 
saints, and furnisiied with cushioned chairs, and a 
respectable theological library. 

Not an article in the room had been removed 
from the day of her death. There was her dress- 
ing case, compass, magnet, thimble, needles, &c., 
besides a ponderous quarto Bible, well thumbed 
and marked, lying open on the table. But death 
had made fearful ravages among her followers. A 
mere fragment remained to tell that this once had 
been Jerusalem; and that fragment consisted of 
the mere effigies of aged men and women, whose 
bending forms and whitened locks betokened them 
the lingering remnants of a: bygone age, waiting 
for the summons to depart, and join their leader in 
the land of forgetfulness. The scenes around me 
brought painful reflections that here was the end 
of human aspirations, human genius, human hoper, 
unguided by the standard of revelation. 

Who that shall contemplate Jemimah Wilkineon 
in her genius, in her probity, in her constancy, in 
her perseverence and unwavering course, will not 
regret that a mind so original and powerful, a 
heart naturally so sincere, an imagination so vivid 
and creative, by which she might have adorned 
the higher circles of life, shedding a glory on her 
sex, should become the temple of a false faith, and 
a prey to Rericrovus F'anaticism. 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS.—CHAPTER XII. 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


It was after a dinner, perhaps a little less animated **T am so sorry to hear, my dear Mr. Vincent. thy: 
and delightful than asual, at the table d’ hote, and you are all going away! I am sure I don’t Hite 
while the Roberts family, and the three gentlemen what the Baths will do without you. You have ,! 
who were their constant attendants, paraded up and three been such an ornament. However, my dear sir. 
down the portico before the rooms, that the proposed I hope you won't refase what the other two gentlomey 
departure of the latter was announced. Miss Harring- have granted, but that you will come this last even ng 
ton, indeed, had been informed of it during her usual to drink tea with us at the Balcony House.” 
morning's walk with her cousin, but was not conscious Whether invited or not, Mr. Vincent would up. 
either of any inclination or duty, that obliged her to doubtedly have sat beside his cousin on that evening. 
increase the ordinary scanty intercourse between her- till her usual early hour of retiring to rest; he replied to 
self and the Roberts family by communicating it. The Mrs. Roberts’ invitation, however, very civilly, and de. 
dreadful news, therefore, was as unexpected as it was ¢ljaredthat he should wait upon her with great pleacure. 
terrible; yet it was communicated with such easy * * * * > 
gaiety of manner, as happily enforced the necessity of This last baleony hope proved as unsubstantial as 
concealing for a moment the far different feelings with the moonshine which had assisted its creation. ‘The 
which it was received. young ladies threw open the windows, and the young 

The emotions of Mrs. Roberts were, perhaps, the gentlemen, upon being invited so to do, walked throug) 
most vehement; for, as usual, in addition to her own them, but a marvellous change had come over the; 
tremendous disappointment, and to all her maternal spirits since the first evening on which the experineut 
sympathy for the disappointment of her daughters, she was made. 
had before her eyes the dread of what was infinitely “T should so like a chair, my lord,” said Maria to 
more painful to het than all the rest; namely, the having Lord Lynberry, after they had silently stood side }) 
to confess to her husband that she was mistaken, and side for a minute or two; upon which his lordship re. 
that she was not at all points the very best manager turned into the room and brought one out to ber 
in the world. Happily, however, for her,a thought “And will you not sit down, too?” she said, ratler 
arose in this moment of extremity, which enabled her plaintively. “ Are you afraid of the fresh air to-night’ 
so far to recover herself as to avoid all public display * Oh, dear, no! not the least in the world,” he re- 
of her emotions. Mr. Roberts was smoking a quiet plied, and as he spoke he went to the very farthest 
cigar under a distant tree in happy unconsciousness of extremity of the balcony, as if to prove that the fre! 
the blast that so cruelly threatened to blight allthe air might blow upon him as much as it liked. Marv 
hopes of his family, and Mrs. Roberts remembered in sat stil! for about a minute and a half, and then starto( 
time to save herself from displaying a stronger degree from her chair and followed him. As his lordship bho! 
of anger than she wished to make visible, that it was reached the extreme boundary of the balcony, he cou! 
still in her power to represent the matter to him, “after retreat no further; and when Maria gently laid ber 
what flourish her nature would.” A real offer of mar- hand upon his arm, heaving at the Same time a pro- 
riage from any thing under the rank of a knight, could found sigh, he felt that there was nothing left for hin 
hardly have consoled her more effectually at that mo- but to take her band in his and to sigh too. 
ment, than the recollection of her own powers of paint- “You will not forget us, Lord Lynberry, when you 
ing, and it was with an admirable degree’ of self-com- see the moon rise again, though over far disten! 
mand that she said, loud enough for all the party to scenes?’ said she. “I will not think that you cm 


hear,— forget us, when you know so very well that we cau 
“IT am truly sorry to find that we are to part so never forget you.” 
soon, my dear friends, but at any rate I hope we shall His young lordship was very tender-hearted, a0: 


pass this last evening happily together at the Balcay though he thought all he had said about Miss Maria! 
House. Let us talk for half an hour or so in those his tutor, and perhaps a little more besides, he cou!’ 
beautiful shady walks yonder, and then we will go not stand these gentle words unmoved, and, if th 
home to tea, Shall we?” truth is to be told, his arm encircled her waist as be 
“Tam sure it will give us the greatest pleasure,” replied, “No, my dear Maria, it is quite impossidi: 
replied both the gentlemen at once, both perhaps feel- that I should forget the many happy hours that [ hsv 
ing equally well pleased at being thus permitted to slip passed with you.” 
off the scene, without being visited by any very vehe- Maria was moved to tears, and for a few momen's 
ment display of regret from any of their admiring friends. could not speak; and so, as she stood perfectly 
During the time occupied by this abrupt discovery, his lordship’s arm was not removed. And he, | 
Mr. Vincent and Bertha were very composedly con- was silent; a circumstance, which she interpre’ 
versing at the distance of about three yards fromthe poor young lady (as many other poor young |. 
rest of the party, and Mrs, Roberts having received the have done before her,) in a way as far removed a> ¥* 
above-mentioned amiable acceptance of her invitation, well possible from the trath ; for, whereas he was *!""' 
turned about and walked towards Bertha and her solely because he had nothing to say, she thoug)!* 
cousin, saying in her most polite and amiabie manner, was solely because he had too much—tov much fer his 
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jmidity—too much for the harsh command of his most 
noble, bat most cruel father, to permit his uttering. 
Rot this state of things could not go on forever—they 
were both of them aware of this. 







So Maria began to 
cob, and Lord Lynberry, as if desperately determined 
- bring it to an end at once, caught her in his arms 
and kissed her. And then, some considerable time 
pefore it would have been possible for her to have suim- 
moned strength sufficient to extricate herself from his 
embrace, he relaxed his hold, and saying, in an accent 
ef great alarm, ‘** ‘ake care, my dear girl, we are 
watched !”’ he hurried back to that portion of the bal- 
cony upon which the windows of the drawing-room 
threw a light.. For Maria to follow at that moment 
was totally out of the question. Her feelings quite 
overpowered her; and had she not seized hold of the 
jron railing, she must, she was quite sure, have fallen. 
Meanwhile, he entered the drawing-room in rather a 
hurried manner, a circumstance which Mrs. Roberts 
remarked with very particalar satisfaction, and having 
extended his hand for a parting shake, he exclaimed, 
“Good by, my dear Mrs. Roberts. 
able to say good by, isn’t it? 
















It is very disagree- 
But there is no choice, 
js there ?” and then adding, “ Come along, Montgome- 
ry!” he ran out of the room and down the stairs in a 
way that left a great deal of hope behind him. The 
circumstance of his not taking leave of Agatha, who 
was still standing in the balcony with Montgomery, 
was thought by Mrs. Roberts’ to be quite decisive, 
and showed the poor young man to be in a state of 
agitation, which left him without the power of know- 
ing what he did. But here, too, there was room for 
more interpretations than one. That he was agitated 
is certain, but perhaps this might arise quite as much 
from his fear that he could not get away fast enough, 
as from any suffering arising from not going away at all. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Montgomery and Agatha were 
preparing themselves for the separation which had 
been announced in another part of the balcony. But 
Miss Agatha Roberts was rapidly becoming one of 
those strongly-pronounced and indeperdent characters, 
who make up their minds to “care for nothing,” but 
to take that position in society which pleases them 
best, without doubting for a moment the power of their 
own talents to obtain it. Something of this sort Mr. 
Montgomery suspected. But he did not quite un ler- 
stand Miss Agatha. He did not fully understand her 
master-passion. She herself would have called it am- 
bition; and such it was, perhaps, but of a very queer 
kind. Her ambition was to be what she called a 
woman of fashion. For this end she bad consented to 
smoke, though the deing so made her dreadfully sick. 
Por this she preferred receiving the attentions of the 
engaged Montgomery to those of any other man at the 
Baths, however free—for Montgomery was a man of 
fashion. She had been shocked a good deal at hearing 
of his sudden departure ; bat the brain being a tougher 
organ than the heart, she came to this farewell confer- 
ence in the baleony, without any intention of being 
pathetic. Mr. Montgomery ‘soon perceived this, and 
it was so great a relief to him that all his embarrassed 
feelings disappeared. 
“I shall miss you terribly, my dear friend !’’ said 
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she; “but depend upon it I shall not forget you—nor 
can I hope to meet with many friends in futureso well 
calculated to make the idle hours of life pass pleasant- 
lv ” 

“You are too kind, my dear Miss Roberts,” he re- 
plied. 

“Nay, call me Agatha,” said she. 
often dene soe, you know, and I like it. 


** You 


It is a sort of 
landmark or mile-stone in the journey towards my 


have 


friendship. Aod indeed, Montgomery, you must let 
me class you as a friend.” 

“You cannot, | am sure, doubt my wish to do so,” 
he said, but with rather less warmth than she ex- 
pected ; for she knew that she was letting him off very 
easily, considering all their philanderings, and she 
thought the least he could do was to declare bimself 
her faithful friend for life. As it was, she said— 

** And a propos of that, my dear friend, I hope you 
will sometimes let me know that you have not for- 
gotten me—not that I mean to propore a correspond- 
ence with a man who is about to marry a woman I 
don’t know—I am too discrect to think of it, I assure 
you. If she were a particular friend of my own, it 
would be different—but as it is, the thing is quite out 
of the question. You shall never have cause to fear 
my discretion, Montgomery. What I mean to ask of 
you is, that you will give me, give us, I mean, of 
course, introductions to any people of real high fashion 
that you may know upon the continent. What I am 
chiefly anxious for is, to increase my acquaintance 
with foreigners of distinction wherever | may happen 
to be. Such a friend as the Princess Fuskymuskoff is 
invaluable! As to introductions to English ladies, 
unless they are persons of really high rank and fash. 
ion, and who have got a little out of the musty-fusty 
hum-drum of our odious country, I will not trouble 
you by asking for any introductions to them. But I 
shall be obliged, we shall all of us be really very much 
obliged, if you would present to us, by letter, any 
young men of fashion and fortune whom you may 
happen to hear of, setting off upon a continental excur- 
sion. I need not tell you, my dear friend,” she con- 
tinued, “that I say this with no missish view to form- 
ing matrimonial connexions. I dete:t the idea! I 
declare to you that, for myself, I care not a straw whe- 
ther I marry or not. I cannot endure the idea of making 
marriage the most important business of life. We all 
know that the majority of men and women do marry, 
and therefore, of course the chances are, that we shall do 
so, like the rest of the world—but as for fixing one’s 
thought eternally upon it, I neither will nor can do it.” 

Mr. Montgomery assured her that he thought she 
was perfectly right, and promised her the asked-for 
letters of introduction, to which she replied— 

“Thank you, my friend,” in the tone of one who 
receives what he knows is his due, but who conde- 
scends, nevertheless, to express gratitude for it. “I 
thank you, dear Montgomery,” she resumed, “ bu; 
remember I do so in the belief that your letters will be 
addressed only to such persons as I wish to know. 
You understand me. I certainly shall not thank you 
if you put me in the way of being disgusted with the 
society of Englishmen who are not of high rank, or 
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who have not thrown off their detestable national 
stiffness.” 

It was at this moment that Lynberry, rushing through 
the drawring-room had exclaimed, “* Come along, Mont- 
gomery !” whereupon the gentleman so addressed ex- 
claimed—** God bless you, dear Agatha!” and gal- 
lantly saluting the tips of her fingers, he too rushed 
through the window into the drawing-room, where; 
with all his usual irreproachable perfection cf manner, 
he offered his hand to Mrs. Roberts, who seized upon 
it with a grasp that under other circumstances might 
have been mistaken for a hostile and resolute method 
of detention, but it was now clearly understood by Mr. 
Montgomery to be only a mark of strong affection, 
strongly expressed. 

While this grasp still lasted, he uttered an elegant 
phrase or two, upon his regret at quitting Baden while 
so charming a family as hers remained in it, and then 
tore his hand away with the appearance of considera- 
ble emotion, and vanished. 





Although each one of the Roberts female trio had 
very resolutely made up her mind not to betray the 
slightest symptoms of disappointment or surprise at the 
sudden departure of the gentlemen whose presence had 
shed a brightness so much beyond that of ordinary 
German sunshine upon Baden-Baden, they certainly 
did look, in spite of all they could do to prevent it, 
rather blankly on each other as they met in a sort of 
triangle, face to face, when the two daughters entered 
by the two windows, and met their mother, who was 
coming forward to advise them not to catch cold, but 
to come in directly. 

“ Well! Tam sure,” began Mrs. Roberts in gentle 
accents which seemed to promise a good deal of lamen- 
tation, 

“TIT shall go to bed!’ said Maris, rather abruptly, 
“ for I am tired’ to death.” 

“ Do, my dear, do,” replied her mother ; “ it will do 
you good, more good than any thing, take my word 
for it; and I will send you a little good strong white 
wine whey, my dear, and then perhaps you will get to 
sleep, love.” 

Maria felt a little angry, but still more pathetic, and 
feeling that if she remained she should certainly begin 
crying, which she particularly wished to avoid, she 
hurried out of the room. But as she was passing 
through the door the idea of the white wine whey 
seeined to comfort her, and she half turned round and 
said, “ if you please, ma’am; thank you.” 

Mrs. Roberts rang the bell and gave the necessary 
orders for the wine whey. And then, the servant having 
departed, she hoped to indulge herself in a little con- 
sultation with her eldest daughter upon recent events 
and the present state of their affairs, and was beginning 
with her usual phrase, ‘“ Well, Agatha,” when that 
young lady abruptly stepped her short by saying, “I 
beg your pardon, ma’am, but at this moment I really 
cannot listen to you, for—” 


“Oh! my dear girl,” replied the tender mother, in- 
terrupting in her turn, “don’t say a word about it; I 
It is so natural, my 
poor dear child, that you should wish to be quite quiet 


don’t feel in the least offended. 
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after it all. We will talk it all over to-morrow 
Agatha. Would you like, my dear, to have a little 
whey brought you, like Maria? A pint of milk wij 
make plenty for you both, and I am sure it would io 
you good, Agatha.” 

“ Mercy on me, ma’am! I trust you are not going to 
treat me, as if 1 were a love-lorn girl like Maria. |; 
she chooses to fall sick about every man that she meets 
in society she must do it. I am sure I shall never inter. 
fere to prevent it. And you may give her whey if yoy 
like, with plenty of sugar and spice to comfort her. 
My scheme of existence is a different one. I flatter 
myself I shall never give you any trouble about my 
love affairs, and in return I must request, ma’am, tha 
you never torment me about any of the persons, either 
male or female, to whom I may happen to attach my. 
self. I am quite willing to pledge you my word that 
my family shall never be exposed to the danger of any 
low associations on my account; and, moreover, that 
if it should ever happen that I found myself likely to 
be induced to form a matrimonial engagement, I would 
give you and the rest of my family timely notice of it, 
And now, ma’am, I won’t detain you from Maria and 
her whey any longer. For my part I shall console 
myself by putting on my cloak and smoking a cigarette 
in the balcony.” 

The young lady, as she uttered these words, passed 
by her mother to seek the luxury she spoke of, and 
Mrs. Roberts Jooked after her with mingled pride and 
admiration. 

“ Well! thank Heaven!” she fervently exclaimed: 
“ my unceasing efforts for the good of my family have 
not all been thrown away. That dear girl will repay 
them all! What a mind!—what manners !—whata 
walk she has! ‘That is a daughter any woman might 
be proud of; and [ have no more doubt of her making 
a splendid marriage, than that I stand here. But she 
must set about it in her own way, that’s plain enough 
—and so she shall, dear creature! Such a girl as that 
is not to be treated like an everyday miss, who woul 
rather catch up the first penniless ’prentice she could 
find, than not to be married at all. I wish that poor 
dear Maria had some of her admirable strength o 
mind! I should not be obliged to go broiling over the 
kitchen fire if she had!” 

But notwithstanding this somewhat harsh-sounding 
reflection, Mrs. Roberts performed the maternal office 
of comforter so effectually, that Maria speedily fe! 
asleep, the last words she uttered as she closed het 
eyes being, ‘‘ Good night, mamma, we will talk it al 
over to-morrow.” 

And when to-morrow came, it found Mrs. Rober's 
early awake, and anxiously awaiting the moment for 
Maria to be awake too, for these parting words bel 
sent her to bed with the delightful conviction that, after 
all, there was something to tell, “ and if there is,” she 
murmured, as she cheerily rubbed her rosy hands afte’ 
washing them, “and if there is, let it be as little as“ 
will, I shall know how to make the most of it.” Bui 
it was in vain that the anxious mother lingered on \ 
outside of the breakfast-room, determined that the > 
ment Maria approached it, she should take her to som 

quiet corner, and hear all she had got to say before 
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she met the rest of the family, however much they 
might clamor for their breakfast. But not all her 
watchfulness nor her patience availed to obtain her 
object ; sorrow and white wine whey combined, caused 
Maria to sleep much later than usual, and when at 
jast she did make up her mind to leave her bed, there 
was a sort of sullen languor in all her movements, 
which rendered the business of dressing too long for 
the patience of poor Mr. Roberts to hold out, and 
when he exclaimed in a tolerably loud tone of voice, 

«[ don’t want the rest of ye to have any breakfast if 

you don’t like it, but I must and will have my coffee 
directly,” the disappointed mother gave way, and 
took her place at the table in a state of the most tor- 

turing uncertainty. Nor, when at length, quite at the 
conclusion of the meal, Maria entered, and took her 
usual seat, could the acute maternal eye discern any 

symptom by which she might guess whether the “ a/i” 
that was to be talked over contained a history of weal 
or woe. ‘There were certainly no traces of tears, 
neither were there any traces of smiles—nor did any 
glance betray a broken spirit or a broken heart. On 
the contrary, indeed, if any thing could be read dis- 
tinctly on her pretty face, it was something quite the 
reverse of despair; and yet it was not quite the glance 
of hope either, but rather a steadfast wilfulness that 
seemed prepared to overcome all obstacles that might 
stand in its way. And this was a sort of expression 
which would certainly have been hailed as favorable 
by Mrs. Roberts, had it not been accompanied by an 
air of sulkiness that she did not quite understand, 
Luckily, however, she was not doomed to endure the 
torture of uncertainty much longer—the silent break- 
fast ended, Mr. Roberts and his son walked off, and 
Miss Harrington retired to her room. 

“ Now, then, my dearest Maria! The time is come, 
isn’t it, for us to talk it all over, as you promised me 
last night? You will not put it off any longer, will 
you, dear love? What is it you have got to tell me, 
my darling Maria? I am positively dying to hear 
about what passed !ast night.” 

“Impossible, ma’am,” replied Maria, casting down 
her eyes, and appearing to be in some confusion. “ It 
is quite out of the question, I do assure you. If you 
would give me the whole world, I am certain I could 
never bring myself to describe to you every particular 
of what passed last night.” 

“Tam sure, my dearest love, I would not ask you 
to enter more into particulars than was pleasant to you, 
forany thing that could be offered to me. I havea 
great deal too much respect for your feelings, Maria, to 
do any such thing,” said Mrs. Roberts ; ** but you may 
easily guess, my dear, how excessively anxious I am 
tohear the upshot of what passed between you and 
Lord Lynberry last night; because, of course, one must 
consider that to be pretty nearly decisive, you know.” 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am, but I know no such 
thing,” replied Maria. 

“Then he did not say any thing to you at all, 
Maria ?” said her mother, looking most deplorably dis 
appointed. 

“What can you mean, ma’am ?” replied her daugh- 
ter, knitting her brows a little in the style of her elder 
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sister. “What can you mean, ma'am, by saying that he 
did not say any thing to me at all! Gracious heaven! 
as if the recollection of such an interview is not agitat- 
ing enough, without the torture of being told that he 
said nothing.” 

“ How foolish it is of you, Maria,” returned the 
puzzled parent, *¢to fancy I meant to say that he ac- 
tually said nothing. No, no, Maria, I am not so old, 
my dear, but that I know better than that. What I 
meant to ask, Maria, was, whether he said any thing at 
all approaching to an offer of marriage? Do give me 
a straightforward answer to this question, my dear, 
will you?” 

“T really do suppose, ma’am, that you are the first 
person in the world who ever did ask fora strajght- 
forward answer upon such a subject!” exclaimed 
Maria, vehemently, clasping her hands, and raising 
her eyes to heaven. “Straightforward, ma’am? Gra- 
cious! what a phrase!” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I must say that I think you press 
Maria very unkindly. 





I quite agree with her in be- 
lieving that you are the only person in the world, who 
ever would have thought of using such a form of in- 
terrogatory on such asubject,”’ said Agatha. “I really 
think that under the circumstances the only fair ques- 
tion would be whether ke has given her reason to be- 
lieve that he is still attached to her.” 

“* Well, then, Maria, let me ask you that, will you?” 
said her mother. “Tell me, my dear, did he give you 
reason to believe that he was still attached to you ?” 

Maria gave her mother a look, that seemed intended 
to say a great deal, though Mrs. Roberts could not tell 
what, and then spreading her two hands ovtr her face, 
she exclaimed, 

“Oh, dear! Yes!” 

“ Then, my dear child, I feel satisfied,” replied Mre. 
Roberts, “perfectly satisfied, Maria. I would rather 
have perferred, certainly, I will not deny it, I would 
rather have preferred his declaring his intentions to 
me, or to your father, before he left the place—I cer- 
tainly should have preferred it—but it is impossible, I 
know, to have every thing just exactly as we would 
wish; and thankful I am, and thankful I will be, at the 
constancy of his passion. But yet, my dear girls 
don’t you think yourselves, that there is something 
very odd in this going away so abruptly, without giv- 
ing me the very least hint in the world that there was 
any chance of our ever meeting again? Now don’t 
fancy, my dear Maria, that I doubt your word. On 
the contrary, my dear love, I feel perfectly sure and 
certain that you feel convinced of his tender attach- 
ment, but—” 

“ There is no but about it, ma’am,” said Maria, in- 
terrupting her; “I am not such a baby but that I know 
how a man behaves when he loves a woman. And I 
do- beg that I may not be plagued any more about it.’”’ 

“Tam sure, Maria, any notion of pleguing you is 
the farthest thing from my thoughts. I am quite sen- 
sible, my poor dear child, that the more you are con- 
vinced of his love the more the parting must te pain- 
ful—one must have the heart of a tiger to plague you 
just at this time—so don’t you take any notice of what 
we are talking about, but I should just like to ask 
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Agatha what she thinks. You have a monstrous deal 
of observation, Agatha, nobody can deny that, and I 
wish you would tell me now, quite confidentially, as 
one friend might speak to another, what do you think 
about it?” 

** About what, ma’am?” said Agatha, raising her 
eyebrows. : 

** About Lord Lynberry, my dear. Do you think 
from what you have seen yourself, and from what you 
have heard your sister now say, that we may expect 
his lordship to propose for her! Now speak plain 
and clear, Agatha, and let me understand you,” returned 
her mother. 

“ Upon my word, ma’am,” returned Agatha, “ you 
have desired me to do the most difficult thing in the 
world. How can any one speak plain and clear, as 
you call it, upon a subject so notoriously intricate as 
the heart of man? Besides, I really must be excused 
from passing any judgment on the question. Nobody, 
in fact, can do this but Maria herself—for you must be 
aware, ma’am, that the very truest love is often that 
which conceals itself the most carefully from the pub- 
lic eye. But though I will not pronounce a judgment, 
I may give an opinion, and that opinion is, that in 
examining this matter, you should take care to keep 
in mind the rank and station of the young nobleman 
in question. It is obvious to common sense that we 
are not to expect precisely the same straightforward 
conduct from him that might be looked for from a per- 
son exactly in our own station. Don’t mistake me, 
however ; [ use this phrase solely with reference to the 
old gentleman, his father, who having, unluckily for 
him, been*born in the last century, has conceived him- 
self, and possibly given to his son, or at least attempted 
to do so, some of those old-fashioned prejudices which 
make station depend rather on birth and fortune than 
on fashion. We know better, I hope; we know that 
once admitted within the magic circle of Ton, every 
thing else is forgotten. That, of course, as far as so- 
ciety is concerned, is all that is looked for—is all that 
is at all important. But in affairs of marriage, I am 
afraid these noblemen of the old school are still apt to 
make a ridiculous fuss about birth and connexion. 
But this, you will observe, may not be sufficient to 
prevent his having some trouble with his father. I 
should net be at all surprised if he had a good deal.” 

** Yes!’’ cried Maria, clasping her hands and raising 
her eyes. “ Yes! that should account for every thing! 
In fact, it does explain every thing, and makes, what 
otherwise might be puzzling, as clear as light! And 
therefore, mamma, I hope and trust that you will not 
let any nonsense on papa’s part prevent your doing 
what you ought to do, Remember that the happiness 
of my whole life depends upon it; and if you refuse, I 
am doomed to misery—or rather jet me ssy to peavh ! 
Yes, mamma, to au eariy tomb! For I know and 
feel that I have not strength to survive it.” 

“Survive what, my dear !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Roberts. 
‘* What is it that you say will send you to an early 
tomb? Oh! Maria! how very shockingly you do talk !” 

‘¢ What is ta/k, mamma! What is talk, mamma, 
compared to action? If you do not do your duty by 
me now, you will have to weep over my early grave!”’ 
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“ Bat what is my duty, Maria? For heaven's cai. 
explain yourself! You terrify me to death, and they 
won't even tell me what you want me to do,” 

“ You shan’t have reason to complain of that lous, 
mamma, for] have not the least objection to telling 
you what I want you to do, for I know it is reasonabje, 
and I know it is right. All I ask is, that you shoy\y 
immediately take measures to leave this hateful! place, 
and follow Lord Lynberry to Rome. I am quite sure 
that in his heart he expects that we should do gp) 
though he was too delicate to say so. He is obliged nm 
go, poor fellow, for such are the orders of bis tyrannic 
father; but I, thank heaven, am free—Lynberry knows 
this, and therefore must of course expect that I shou) 
follow him!’ 

“ Follow him, my dear!” said Mrs. Roberts, relaps- 
ing for a moment into the decencies of her forme; 
mode of life. ‘1 know very well that, as Agatha says, 
things are not exactly as they used tobe. But sil, 
somehow, I do think the notion of all setting off and 
following this young gentleman to Rome, has some. 
thing very queer in it.” 

“ Queer!” cried Maria, with violent emotion, “ what 
a word to use at such a moment! My life is hanging 
upon a thread, and you call it queer !’ 

“Upon my word, ma’am,I must say that I think 
you are very unfeeling,” said Agatha. “ If you choose 
to refuse the perfectly reasonable request of Maria, you 
certainly might do so without making a joke of it. | 
see plainly that it is likely enough that her happiness, 
poor girl, may be sacrificed to your detestable old-fash- 
ioned notions; but at any rate there is no need to aii 
insult to tyranny.” 

“How you do run on, Agatha!” exclaimed her 
mother, looking as angry as she dared. “ You know 
perfectly well that I am as far from wishing to part 
Maria and Lynberry as you can be. And if you can 
explain away the oddness of our all setting off after 
him the moment he is gone, I shall be very glad w 
listen to you. There! I am sure I can’t say any thing 
fairer than that, can I ?”’ 

“I don’t see any great fairness in it, ma’am,” re- 
plied her eldest daughter. ‘* It is putting a monstrous 
bore upon me, if I am to do battle with all your wind: 
mills. You really should not have brought us abroad 
at all, ma’am, if you were conscious of not having 
strength of mind sufficient to overcome the ridiculous 
prejudices to which you have been accustomed a 
home. I confess, indeed, that I am a good deal disap- 
pointed at hearing you speak in this manner; [or 

though of course we all know that your educatioi, 
like that of every other woman brought up in England, 
must have placed you a thousand leagues behind thos 
who have had the advantage of visiting the conunen! 
in youth, yet still I flattered myself that you had su! 
ficient quickness of observation to enable you to ge 
rid of all such nonsense.” ‘ 

** And so I have, Agatha,” said Mrs. Roberts, brid- 
ling with conscious ability, “ and you would soon pe" 
ceive that you were perfectly right in thinking 50! 
you would but have a little patience. But it is no 
lair, my dear, to expect that every body should be # 
quick as yourseli. But Jet us talk a little soberly sn 
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reasonably about all this. You hurry on so, that I 
declare I hardly know what it is you do want. Do 
you mean, both of you, that you think we ought to 
give up this expensive house that we stand engaged to 
pay for during the whole of the summer—do you 
really mean that we ought to give up this directly, and 
set off to Rome after Lord Lynberry ?” 


“[ don’t know what you mean, ma’am, by going 
after Lord Lynberry. As he is gone already we must 
go after him, if we ever intend to go to Rome at all. 
But not to quarrel with phrases,’ pursued Agatha, 
assuming great dignity of manner, “not to quarrel 
with phrases, but to come with equal courage and sin- 
cerity tothe real question at once, I do think that if 
Maria feels persuaded that Lord Lynberry has left 
Baden-Baden by the desire of his father, and that, not- 
withstanding his doing so, he is still attached to her, 
in that case I certainly do think that it is your duty, 
ma’am, to bring them together again, and that with as 
litle delay as possible.” 





























“ Well, Agatha,” replied her mother, “I suppose 
you are right, for certainly, according to the old sys- 
tem of things it was hardly reasonable te suppose that 
Lord Southtown would approve of the match just at 











THE BLIND 


This is misfortune.” 





1 could Jay me down in the lowly tomb, 
Where my dearest friends are reposing— 

I could doff these roves, and the shroud assume, 
Which the slumbering dead is enclosing ; 

For there's rest in the grave for the weary one, 

And his sorrow is o'er and his toil is done. 















I could leave these hills which I love to roam, 
And the groves where oft I have sported ; 
I could bid adieu to this boyhood-home— 
To the haunts where long I resorted ; 
I could turn from them all, and in calmness go 
O’er the dark rolling waves of the stream of woe. 























But to live ’mid the scenes that can give delight, 
And to know they e’er are forbidden, 

And within this gloom of a mornless night, 
Thus to feel my ali must be Ifdden— 

Oh! methinks that the pangs of my parting breath 

Were but welcomed release from this living death. 






















Ah! farewell ye scenes 1 have cherished long, 
And the charms ye bright were unfolding, 
These beclouded orbs, though ye near me throng, 

From this breast your joys are withholding ; 
Ye are gone—ye are gone in returnless flight, 
Ye can greet me no more with your cheering sight. 

Bordentown, N. J., 18:5. 
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THE BLIND MINSTREL’S LAMENT. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


MINSTREL’S 


BY OLIVER CRANE. 


“ Sterben ist nichts—doch Leben und nicht Sehen, 
Das ist ein Ungluck.” 
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first. But then, my dear gi:lz, I must say that I think 
the question of our going or not going ought to depend 
very much upon what has passed between Maria and 
Lord Lynberry. Nobody can know this, you know, 
but her own dear self, and though Iam sure I would 
be the last person in the world to insist upon a poor 
dear blushing girl telling every thing that has passed 
between herself and her lover, yet I do think that 
under the circumstances, Maria ought to be a little 
open with us. Don’t you think so, Agatha?” 














“ Why, yes, ma’am, I confess I think there is a good 
deal of reason in what you say,”’ replied Agatha. “ The 
giving up the house, Maria, certainly ought not to be 
done without some good reason for it. You need not tell 
every thing, dear ; but if he either said or did any thing 
which proved that he left you with the sentiments and 
emotions of a lover, I really think that you ought to con- 
fess it to mamma; and if you do not, she must certainly 
be held excusable if she refuses to set off for Rome.” 


** Well, then, ma’am,’”’ replied Maria, with a good 
deal of indignation naturally arising from the force 
thus put upon her delicacy, *‘ well then, ma’am, he 
took me in his arms and kissed me! I don’t know 


what more you would have !” 





LAMENT 


Schiller’s William Tell. 


* To die is nothing—but to dive and not to see, 


They will tell me oft, when the wintry snow 
Is the landscape’s beauty concealing, 

Of the spangled hues that the forests show, 
As the icy geins are congealing : 

And they tell me again when the Spring comes round, 

Of the gorgeous green on the meadowed mound. 


They present me then witli the lovely rose, 
And they tell me, too, of its blushing, 
While they gaze, perchance, the tear-drop flows, 
And they ask me why it is gushing; 
Ah! they think that the pleasures its sweets impart 
Can restore me the joys that have fled my heart. 


But cease, my heart, and repine this no more 
O'er the scenes thou once wast possessing, 
Still in meekness bow, and the hand adore 
Which in love hath taken thy blessing ; 
‘Tis a Father who quencheth this fountain of light— 
‘Tis a Father who bringeth this darkness of night. 


[ will sit me down in my hapless lot, 
And will tell to none my emotion; 
I will take my harp, though I see it not, 
And will tune ite strains to devotion ; 
1 will sing to its notes and will soothe my grief, 
Till the messenger cometh who brings relief. 
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JUVENILE 


JUVENILE 


A Visiting Director of the North Eastern Grammar School 
for girls, in this city, of which Miss Betiyva Tay.or is prin- 
cipal, recently submitted to the composition class, two sub- 
jects upon which he desired the girls to write articles, viz. 
** Should Young Ladies be taught the art of Dancing?” and 
“What kind of reading is most suitable for the improvement 
of the mind?” 


About twenty articles were speedily written by the class on 
these questions, all of which were creditable, in the highest 
degree, to the good taste and discernment of the pupils. Some 
of the articles, indeed, evince an amount of matured thought 
rarely to be found in girls of such tender years. 


From these compositions we have been permitted to select 
and copy the annexed, which are fair sawnples of the whole. 
The ages of the writers vary from ten to fourteen years. We 
publish the articles, which are certainly good specimens of 
school compositions, that other young ladies may be stimulat- 
ed to like effort in this useful branch of polite education. 


SHOULD YOUNG LADIES BE TAUGHT THE ART 
or pancinc '—No. 1. 


Dancing is generally considered an elegant ac- 
complishment. Although some persons may think 
it very absurd for a number of young people to 
meet together, “to trip it on the light fantastic 
toe,” for my part, I do not think there is a more 
beautiful exercise than that of dancing. ‘The dis- 
position to rhyme and measured motion, is deeply 
implanted in human nature. As soon as man, in a 
rude state, wishes to express elevated feelings, 
whatev_r be their cause—joy, devotion, or patriot- 
ism—he makes use of the song and the dance. 

Dancing, in the first stages of civilization, is 
used as an expression of excited feeling. Its an- 
cient character, however, of an expression of re- 
ligious or patriotic feeling, gradually declined, as 
the progress of refinement and civilization pro- 
duced its invariable effect of restraining the full 
expression of the feelings and emotions. But it 
has always been cultivated among civilized people as 
an amusement, and an elegant exhibition. As an 
amusement of social assemblages, the dance has 
sunk much below the character of an art. At a 
proper time and in a proper place, for a select num- 
ber of young persons to come together to pass 
away the time in this delightful amusement, is 
both pleasant and healthful; it invigorates the 
frame, and gives the blood a free circulation. 
But the practice now in. vogue, of giving balls, as 


they are called, where the rooms are crowded to. 


excess, and the companies are composed of persons 
taken from the lowest classes of society generaily, 
and daylight sometimes atriving before they are 
broken up, is certainly not likely to result in good. 
But if it is practised with moderation, there can- 
not possibly be a more agreeable or delightful ac- 
complishment for a person to be acquainted with, 
and it is my firm opinion that every young lady 
should be taught the art of dancing. 1% 


PRODUCTIONS. 


ORIG INAL. 


PRODUCTIONS. 


Should Young Ladies be taught the Art of Dancing ? — No.2 


Dancing is sanctioned by custum, and alimog, 
imperatively demanded by fashion. Such being 
the case, the question naturally arising, is, wheth. 
er or not itis right? To this, J answer it is yor. 
and neither does the cultivation of it tend to make 
a person happier or wiser, or to fit her to exer, 
more influence in the social circle, which is wo. 
man’s proper sphere ; the sphere of her duty, and 
the centre of her attraction. In the second place, 
it is generally taught in schools for that purpose, 
which are frequented more or less by persons of || 
classes and conditions. Such being the case, ani 
as all are liable more or less to be under its cop. 
trol, (young persons especially,) every endeavor 
should be made by a parent or guardian, to keep 
their children from the contaminating influence ¢° 
a dancing school. ‘Thirdly, it is generally taught 
for the purpose of fitting a young lady to shine at 
parties, or balls, to be renowned for her gracefilness, 
and to make her the centre of attraction for every 
eye; and this also tends to make her giddy, vain, 
and fond of admiration. Did the evil end here, it 
might perhaps be bearable, but it does not; as age 
advances upon them, the passion for admiration in. 
creases ; being now no longer young, they endea- 
vor by every art to keep in the same place which 
they formerly occupied. This cannot now be 
done by youthful beauty, and dress is then called 
in to assist them, and how often has the extrava- 
gance of a wife ruined her husband, and beggared 
her children. Where now is that fashionable 
lady? she who was the observed of all observers, 
the star of the ball-room. She is wretched and 
unhappy ; she can no longer be what she formerly 
was. That place which she filled with so much 
pride is not kept vacant, as for a loved one; it is 
soon filled by one who no doubt triumphed over 
the downfall of her rival, and is happy and proud 
to take her place. But her turn also will come; 
she may be giddy and gay for a season; but that 
will soon pass, and another will succeed ber. 
Thus it is—changes are going on afl the time in 
the fashionable world ; those who are in _prosper- 
ity to day, to-morrow may be in the depths of aé- 
versity ; and those in the lowest stations of sociely 
may occupy the highest. But I have wandered 
from my subject; let me again return unto it. At 


the hour of death what avail can a knowledge of 


dancing be unto them?! can it point the way to tle 
tomb? can it fit them for the realities, for the dv 
ties, of a future world? can it give consolation \ 
the friends who stand by the bedside of the dying’ 
If it can, I say pursue it, and endeavor to exce! 2 
it; if it cannot, leave it for those who care not {0 
nces. 
the consequence AES. 
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JUVENILE 
should Young Ladies be taught the Art of Dancing ? — No. 3. 


To this question my answer is, No! My rea- 
son is that our time might be much more usefully 
employed, and it will not fit us any better for our 
stations in future life, or in the world to come. 
Many persons neglect the more useful branches of 
education, in order to be competent in dancing. It 
is considered by some as a very pleasant exercise, 
and [ do not say that it-is not, but there are many 
others that are much more conducive to health 
than dancing. It is practised by a great many 
people of nearly every class. If all the time some 
people spend in dancing, was employed in reading 
some useful book, it would be a great deal better, 
and they would reap much greater benefits; or if 
they would attend more to arithmetic, or any other 
branch of useful education, I should think they 
would be much more accomplished, and would have 
more real pleasure. They might take exercise in 
many other ways, and enjoy their health as much 
as if they had exercised themselves in dancing. 
Nearly every person has a different opinion of it, 
—it is highly approved of by some, and as much 
disapproved of by others. 






















E. T. 


WHAT KIND OF READING IS MOST SUITABLE FOR 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND '—No. 1. 


As youth is the season for making this important 
choice, so it is the season for impressions. We 
will never remember what we read in after life, as 
we will what we read now. Youth and health 
are means of the utmost importance, and can never 
be recalled. It is almost impossible to impress the 
mind with the same vividness, and to enrich it 
with the same amount of useful knowledge in after 
life, as when the feelings are comparatively unoc- 
cupied and unimpressed. Never again will the 
mind be so free from distraction as now. Never 
again will the claims of duty be so few. If we lay 
upa store of useful knowledge in our youth, it 
will not be found wanting when most needed. A 
general knowledge of the political and social state 
of the country in waich we live, and of all coun- 
tries, is of great importance. An acquaintance 
with the most important eras in history, is consid- 
ered an essential part of female education. In 
reading history we should endeavor to feel a de- 
gree of personal interest in the leading persons, so 
as to retain a distinct recollection of their charac- 
ters and dispositions, and of the effect they produced 
o the events of their time. We should study what 
vere the improvements, inventions, and discoveries 
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Iris Metopy.—When Hadyn, the celebrated 
composer first heard an Irish melody, he is said to 
have been deeply affected, and remarked, “ that 
such music could only originate with an oppressed 
tnd unfortunate race.” 
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of different ages. Much may be gained by reading 
history, which tells us of the rise and fall of empires 
and mighty nations; nations which, like ancient 
Greece and Rome, were once at the pinnacle of 
glory and splendor, but are now fallen to the dust. 
There are a great many entertaining biographies 
which may be read in connection with the history 
of the period to which they belong, and in which 
the personages flourished with so much splendor. 
Among other means of moral and mental improve- 
ment at the present time are periodical publica- 
tions, The multitude and cheapness of these 
sources of knowledge, render them accessible to all 
classes of the community. 





A. K, 


What kind of Reading is most suitable for the improvement 
of the mind? — No. 2. 


All persons have more or less taste for reading; 
some delight in history, others in poetry, and 
others in novels. History is perhaps more useful 
than any other kind of reading ; for we see in that 
the faults of past ages and their consequences, and 
learn to avoid them; we also learn how and when 
improvements have been made; and low the con- 
tinent of America, and other portions of Jand, have 
been discovered from time to time; and how the 
United States were settled, and declared their in- 
dependence; and what were their reasons for so 
doing. The lives of distinguished persons are 
also very instructive, and if we read them aright, 
we may receive some very good lessons from 
them. ‘The reading of poetry is also very useful 
and pleasant; it gives us a knowledge of the best 
ancient and modern writers. Some persons are 
fond of stories and light reading, like novels, 
These injure the mind and also the taste for better 
and more solid reading; and as what we now read 
is the foundation of all our future knowledge, we 
should be careful to select good books, But the 
Bible is the best of all books for our perusal ; it 
comprises all kinds of reading; history, the most 
ancient in the world; poetry, the most beautiful ; 
imagery, the most sublime; narration, the most 
simple and interesting. Besides this, it has the 
seal of inspiration, which places it far above all 
other books, and this peculiar feature, that its trea- 
sures can never be exhausted. One of our Presi- 
dents, who had read the Bible through sixteen 
times, said he had found something new every 
time. Men who have spent their whole lives in 
its study, have, after all, compared themselves to 
children picking pebbles on the ocean shore. 

M. J. T. 


Woman.—Nothing sets so wide a mark between 
a vulgar and a noble soul, as the respect and rev- 
erential love of womankind. A man who is al- 
ways sneering at women, is generally cither a 
coarse profligate or a coarser bigot. 
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120 THE EMIGRAN 


From Brougham's Irish 


THE EMIGRAN 


One of the strongest peculiarities—indeed, I 
may say passions of the Irish, is their devoted 
fondness for their offspring. 

A curious illustration of this occurred to me on 
my recent journey through the northern lakes. It 
happened to be what sailors call very dirty weath- 
er, finished up by a tremendous gale, which obliged 
us to seek shelter at a Jump of aboriginal barren- 
ness, called Manitou Island, where we were obliged 
to remain five days. 

There were of deck passengers between five 
and six hundred ; and inasmuch as they had only 
provided themselves with barely sufficient for the 
average time, provisions became alarmingly scarce, 
and no possibility of a supply. To be sure there 
was one venerable ox of a sort of semi-petrifica- 
tion, or organic remnant, a poor, attenuated, horn- 
less, sightless, bovine patriarch, who yielded up 
his existence for our benefit. Indeed, it was quite 
a mercy that we arrived to relieve him from a 
painful state of suspense ; for so old and power- 
less was he, that if his last breath had not been 
extracted, he certainly could not have drawn it by 
himself. 

Well, as you may suppose, there was considera- 
ble consternation on board. Short, very short al- 
lowance was adopted to meet the contingency and 
the poor deck passengers had a terrible time of it. 
Amongst the latter was an Irish emigrant, with 
his wife and three beautiful children, the eldest 
about seven years, and all without the smallest 
subsistence, except what the charity of their fel- 
low-passengers could afford them; and as they 
were but scantily supplied, it can very readily be 
imagined how miserably off was this poor family. 

However, it so happened that the beauty and 
intelligence of the children attracted the attention 
of one of the lady passengers, who had them occa- 
sionally brought into the cabin and their hunger 
appeased, Gleesome, bright-eyed little creatures 
they were, scrupulously clean, despite the poverty 
of their parents; all life and happiness, and in 
blissful ignorance of the destitution by which they 
were surrounded. 

One day, delighted with her little proteges, the 
lady happened to say, half jestingly—* I wonder 
would this poor man part with one of those little 
darlings! I should like to adopt it.” 

* T don’t know,” said I; “ suppose we make the 
inquiry.” 

The man was sent for and the delicate business 
thus opened :— 

“ My good friend,” said the lady, “you are very 
poor, are you not?” 

His answer was peculiarly Irish: “ Poor! me 
lady,” said he, “be the powers of powther if 
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there’s a poorer man nor meself throubliy’ the 
wurld, God pity both of uz, for we'd be about 
aqua.” 

“Then you must find it difficult to support you; 
children,” said I, making a long jump towards oy; 
object. 

“Is it support them, sir?” he replied. « [prj 
bless ye, I never supported them—they git sup 
ported some how or another ; they have niver been 
hungry yit—when they are it’l] be time enough to 
grumble.” 

Irish all over, thought I ;—to-day has enough to 
do, let to-morrow look out for itself. 

“ Well, then,” I resumed, with a determine; 
plunge, “ would it bea relief to you to part from 
one of them ?” 

‘1 had mistaken my mode of attack. He started. 
turned pale, and, with a wild glare in his eye, |i. 
erally screamed out— 

“A relief! God be good to us, what d’ye mane! 
A relief! would it be a relief, d’ye think, to have 
the hand chopped from me body or the heart tore 
out of me breast ?” 

“ You don’t understand us,” interposed my pi 
lanthropic companion. ‘“ Should one be enabled to 
place your child in ease and comfort, would you 
interfere with its well doing ?” 

The tact of woman! She had touched the 
chord of paternal solicitude ; —the poor fellow was 
silent, twisted his head about and looked all bew)- 
dered. The struggle between a father’s love and 
his child’s interest was evident and affecting. A: 
last he said— 

“‘ God bless ye, me lady, and all that thinks o/ 
the poor! Heaven knows I'd be glad to betther 
the child ; it isn’t in regard to meself, but—but 
hadn’t I betther go and spake to Mary; she’s the 
mother of them, and ’twould be onrasonable to be 
giving away her childer before her face, and she 
not to know nothin’ of the matther.” 

“ Away with you, then,” said I, “ and bring vs 
back word as soon as possible,” 

In about an hour he returned, but with his eye 
red and swollen, features pale from excitement aud 
agitation. 

“ Well,” inquired I, * what success ?” 

“ Bedad, ’twas a hard struggle, sir,” said be, 
“but its for the child’s good, and Heaven will give 
uz strength to bear it.” 

“ Very good, and which is it to be ?” 

“ Why, sir, I’ve been spakin’ to Mary, and sh 
thinks as Norah here is the ouldest, she wov' 
miss the mother as much, and if ye’ll jist let be 
take a partin’ kies, she’d give her to ye wil! 
blessin’,”” 

So my poor fellow took his children away, " 
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look at one of them for the last time. It was long 
ere he returned, but when he did he was leading 
the second eldest. 

«How's this?” said L 
your mind ?” 

«Not exactly changed me mind, sir,” he re- 
plied, “ but I’ve changed the crather. Ye see, sir, 
|'ve been spakin’ to Mary, and when it come to 
the ind, be gorry she couldn’t part wid Norah at 
all; they’ve got used to aich other’s ways; but 
here’s little Biddy—she’s purtier far, if she’ll do as 
well.” 

«Jt’s all the same,” saidI; “let Biddy remain.” 

“May Heaven be yer guardian!” cried he, 
snatching her up in his arms, and giving her one 
long hearty kiss. “ God be kind to thim that’s 
kind to you, and thim that offers you hurt or harum, 
may their sow] niver see St. Pether!” So the be- 
reaved father rushed away, and all that night the 
child remained with us; but early the next morn- 
ing my friend Pat re-appeared, and this time he 
had his youngest child, a mere baby, snugly cud- 
dled up in his arms. 

“What's the matter now ?”’ said I. 

“ Why thin, sir,” said he, with an expression of 
the most comic anxiety, ‘“‘axin yer pardon for bein’ 


so wake-hearted, but whin I begun t» think of Bid- 
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dy'’s eyes—look at thim, they’re the image of her 
mother’s, bedad—I couldn’t let her yo; but here’s 
little Paudeen—he won't be much throuble to any 
one, for if he takes afther his mother, he'll have 
the brightest eye and the softest heart on the top 
of creation; and if he takes afther his father, he'll 
have a purty hard fist on a broad pair of shoulders 
to push his way through the world. ‘Take him, 
sir, and gi’ me Biddy.” 

“ Just as you like,” said I, having a pretty good 
guess how matters would eventuate. So he took 
away his pet Biddy, and handed me the little tod- 
dling urchin. This chirping little vagabond won't 
be long with us, thought 1. Nor was he. Ten 
minutes had scarcely elapsed ere Pat rushed into 
the cabin, @nd seizing little Paudeen up in his 
arms, he turned to me, and with large tears bub- 
bling in his eyes, cried out: 

“ Look at him, sir—jist look at him !—it’s the 
youngest. Ye wouldn’t have the heart to keep 
him from us. The long and short of it is, I’ve been 
spakin’ to Mary. Ye see she couldn’t part wid 
Norah, and I didn’t like to let Biddy go; but, be 
me sow], naither of uz could live half a day widout 
little Paudeen. No, sir, no; we can’t part from 
our childher, un/ess it’s the will of Heaven to take 
thim from uz.” 
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‘Tis sad to weep over the memory of departed 
friends with whom we have sojourned, hand in 
hand through this vale of strife—sad for the cold, 
keen feeling hand of death to plant the dread im- 
press of his seal of dissolution, upon ties which 
naught but it could dissever. Memory’s keen 
vision then fondly traces in sweet communion the 
joys of the past—gone, to return no more, as with 
the tear of sorrow she weeps over the clustering 
hopes which the green sod has buried in their si- 
lent grave: but Hope cheers the drooping heart, 
while with soul inspiring intonations she speaks 
comfort to the Christian’s heart, and points to Hea- 
ven above for its fruition. 

Weep not as those who have no hope. _ If 
clothed with a Redeemer’s righteousness, when 
relieved from the bondage of doomed humanity 
they left far below this phamtom world, nor paused 
till they gained the portals of uncreated bliss. 
There bright unnumbered hosts overspread the ce- 
lestial plains of the New Jerusalem, through 
which flows crystal waters from the unfailing 
fount of Life Eternal, amid the glorious rank of 
radiant seraphim and cherubim, they strike the 
victor harp over sin and death. 

Clothed in robes of surpassing white, once 
dipped in the streams of Calvary, they no more 
shall wear the unworthy garments of doomed hu- 
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manity, no withering sorrow there shall fade the 
heart’s fond hope, or plant the furrow of care upon 
the brow, nor yet shall sin or death ever enter 
there, while with eyes undazzled they gaze upon 
the throne of God. Peace be to the memory of 
the departed good; although the hand of death has 
withered the flower, yet its fragrance is sweet, 
which the chilling atmosphere of earth’s fading 
memory will not blight. When the scroll of life 
is finished, then, Christian mourner, shall thou 
with a thrill of rapture greet thy parted friends— 
then, for the dirge of human wail and the tear of 
bitter sorrow, shall thoa make a happy exchange 
for the choral anthems of redeeming love, while no 
tear shall bedim thine eye. 

Tis well amid the din and strife of this weary 
vale, with the eye of faith to penetrate beyond the 
reality of the present; for the mind, with an un- 
sealed eye and tireless wing, to roam where reality 
has no chart, to catch a glimpse, to win some whis- 
per of the joys of that deathless heritage where a 
foe never entered, and from whence a friend uever 
went away: then 


“A few short years of evil past, 
You reach that happy shore, 
Where death-divided friends at last, 
Shall meet to part no more.” 
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EVENING COGITATIONS.—THE WHIPPOORWILL. 
BY DAVID RICE, M, D. 


The soul loves variety, and the great and good 
Author of souls, in the mazes of creation, has spread 
for soul-feasts a variegated and luxurious banquet. 
New and beautiful scenes come up before the vision 
continually throughout the vast panorama of nature, 
and he who witnesses without admiration hardly 
can be classed with huma: intelligences, The 
world is full of beauty,—full of objects and incidents 
calculated to excite the most pleasing emotions and 
to awaken inthe most latent minds admiration deep 
and warm, and to call out reverence abundantly to 
God—the common father of us all—thg maker and 
controller of worlds and their dependants. But | 
am wandering, for I wish to speak, or rather to trans- 
fer to paper some of the impressions that Evening 
has left on my unforgetful soul. 

Who does not love the beautiful, bright, ethereal 
evenings of spring, and who does not love to gaze 
into the deep, deep azure of her nightly skies, as 
into the fair countenances of those we love, and 
meet the bright glances that fall from a thousand 
dazzling orbs as they Icok down so cheerily from 
their emerald eneampments. I almost worship the 
evenings of spring, because they chime in so har- 
moniously with the workings of my spring-soul— 
they diffuse into the troubled spirit a kindred calm, 
and receive its welcome, as the anodyne draught to 
an aching breast. No object so deeply cerulean,— 
no stars so eloquently bright as thine, fair spring ;— 
and how gorgeously too, from the aurora-lighted 
north, do thy golden-bordered clouds soar up to the 
zenith, there to sport with the gay objects that 
hover around heaven’s keystone arch. 

No music vies with the melody of a spring-time 
eve. Voices from unknown choirs lull into a pleas- 
ing felicity the passions of the soul—making rich 
symphonies with the soft voices of retiring waters 
and the lullaby of new-born winds. 

T have sat long and happily “ many a time,” dur- 
ing “greener years” in some quiet nook in the 
moonlight, and enjoyed these nightly lyrics. But 
spring evenings have other charms than these. 
There comes to the senses a savor of returning life 
on every passing breeze, and we hear in the rustle 
of the leaf, the voice of the waterfall, and the mur- 
mur of the rivulet, dirges for the dead, and corona- 
tion anthems to the crowning of the year. And 
then the pleasing reveries that float through the 
mind,—how felicitous. We behold “death speared 
to the wall,” enveloped in habiliments faded, and 
sere, and Jifeless, and from nature's universal char- 
nel-house a resurrection of chrysalis vegetation at 
the call of the spring-spirit’s voice. Grass-blades 
shoot up through the decaying mould of parent 
grass-blades;—cotgledons part gently the moist 
earth, and reveal the infant flower stalk,—the 
climbing embryo vine, and the germ of the proud 
maple. The tender leaf bursts forth from the swol- 


len bud—the violet peeps from its mossy bed with 
its mild eyes of blue, and from the dead leayes 
emerges the sweet scented arbutus, with its pale 
pink flowers, as an offering on the altar of spring, 
I say I have sat till the moon looked down from jts 
highest flight on a spring night many a time to con. 
template the happy changes wrought out by the 
mild influences of spring. But here I am, writing 
of spring evenings when lapped in one of summer's 
gentlest, and surrounded by its atmosphere of gold. 
en twilight and canopy of sparkling stars, aj! 
courteous too, (as subordinates always should be) to 
their majestic Queen—the “ Pale Orb of night,” 
How gorgeously she moves along throngh her 
queenly path, seemingly conscious of her imperia| 
dignity and stateliness. Around her hover, on 
golden wings, clusters of bright cloudlets whose 
chinks reveal ever and anon a glance from some 
“intelligent star” as it seeks the beauties of earth. 
They remind me of the beautiful maids of honor, 
doing homage at the royal footstool of their sover. 
eign, clad in courtly costume. I never saw the fair 
governess of night look more enchantingly than 
now. [never knew her to emit a more abundant 
flow of pale poetic light. Shine on, fair roamer, 
and may thine influences diffuse into the human 
heart kindred influences, and teach to gazing mor- 
tals thy mildness, and never failing constancy! No 
voices of hurrying streams let loose from the ice 
bolted citadels of winter meet the ear, nor the sor- 
rowful tales of cuckoo melodies, but the loquacious 
Katy-did—the chirping cricket and devoted whip- 
poorwill—are praising the God of nature in the sim- 
ple language of their hearts. Summer twilight is 
far the richest of any. Day fades sweetly and 
gently into night, and the change is one of peculiar 
loveliness. Hark !—The Whippoorwill in yonder 
thicket continues her song. How bewitchingly 
plaintive the simple lay as it resounds through the 
clear still air—whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will! 
All still !—and again she sings ;—whip-poor-will ! 
whip-poor-will! *Mid the stillness and composure 
of a summer’s night what breaks the halcyon silence 
so delightfully as the soft voice of that evening 
loving bird. Her voice would be unharmonious in 
the broad sunlight, but in the pale light, and quiet 
atmosphere of evening, when winds speak in whis- 
pers, and waters move along as silently as the 
flowing of memories’ gentle tide, when retrograd- 
ing to those we love, then the simple unpretending 
song of the whippoorwill chimes in melodiously 
with every waking passion of the soul ! I care not or 
the continuzd monotony of her lay, nor for homell- 
ness of form, or for ungaudy plumage ;—Give me the 
whippoorwill for evening, with all her plainness, for 
any other bird. She is my ideal of poetry set 0 
the sweetest music. Still I hear ter voice— 


From the thicket sounding shrill! 
Whippoorwi  whippoorwill! 
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THE TEACHINGS OF TRIFLES. 


“ Trifles are often apt to bring 
A moral lesson to the mind ; 

And he who thinks, may in each thing 
Some good for calm reflection find.” 


I. And bring the merry cricket back, 
To chirp the grass among; 

Then man looks back upon the past, 
And views his pleasures o'er, 

Recounts his many youthful freaks, 
But ne’er enjoys them more. 


How sweet from nature's trifling things 
The lessons which we learn! 

How sweet the morals which they teach! 
The precepts which we-spurn ! 

In every warbling note we hear ; 
In every breath of wind ; 

In every blade of grass that grows, VI. 
A precept we may find. 

The streamlet scant, the pebble small, 
The flower of any kind, 

And.e’en the reptile may impart 
A lesson to the mind. 














When vernal sweets.are borne away 
Upon the summer breeze, 

That plays and gambols on the earth 
And frisks among the trees; 

Or as the thought steals o'er the mind, 
Summer és fleeing fast, 


















II. et 
And many that enjey it now, 
The little bee with busy care, Enjoy it for the last ; 

For many a weary hour, A warning, then, it surely b.ings 
Gathers sweetest honey drops To those who yet have breath, 
From each fresh bursting flower. The uncertainty there is of life, 

At early dawn, at noon, at eve, The certafnty of death. 


Throughout the live-long day 
The bee sucks at each fragile flower 






Vil. 

And bears its sweets away. 
But man is prodigal of time: When Autumn's breath sweeps o'er the land 

How oft are idly spent And blasts fair summer's hopes ; 
His youth and manhood! and how oft When roses fade, and lilies die, 

Age comes with hungry want! And vegetation droops ; 

When the plumage of the forest trees 
Ill. Fall sear unto the earth, 








And silently remingles there 
To her who gave them birth; 

It learns this lesson unto man, 
Though he is in life’s bloom ; 

The hand of Death—the arm of Time 
Can drag him to the tomb. 


The streamlet from the mountain side 
Wends gently through the lawn, 
And in the river’s swelling tide 
Goes madly rushing on, 
And mingling with the ocean flood 
Is lost beneath its depths. 
Thus smoothly glides our infancy, 
Qur youth impetuous leaps ; ot 
Our manhood’s prime flows proudly on, 
With deep and cogent sway ; 
And our old age withers and fades, 
And calmly wastes away. 













And when old winter's ghastly form, 
With heavy steps draws near; 

And when his chilling blasts are felt, 
And heavy snows appear; 



























And when his curtain has o’erspread : 
AF: The biue-arched sky above, 
The seasons, too, a lesson give ; And drove the warbler from the wood, 
Just as‘they fade away And from the mound thedove ; 
Mankind are hastening to the tomb Then man another truth may learn, 
Without a moment’s stay. Though bowed, reverend, sage, 
Each season in its proper time, Still he must moulder in the tomb, 
May represent an age, Thus Time respects old age. 
And teach a precept better far 
Than hist'ry’s crumbling page. Ix. 
Spring comes like smiling infancy, 
While summer flies like youth ; The infant smile that sweetly plays 
Autumn fades like manhood’s prime ; Upon the tender lip ; 
Winter‘is age in truth. The lively dance, the merry laugh, 
The light and airy trip; 
~ The manly brow that’s furrowed deep 
By many an anxious care ; 
When smiling spring, from brumal sway, The silvery locks that scattered hang, 
Calls forth her rural flowers, And marks of old age bear ;— 
And specks the earth fantastically Naught can shield our mortal frames, 
With every kind of flowers, Nor change our awful doom ; 
And lures the warbler back again Death comes in icy majesty ; 
To sing his wonted song, He conquers for the tomb. 





Mansfield, Ohio. 
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THE SUMMER LEAVES ARE FALLING. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 
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1. The Summer leaves are fall-ing, By §§ Autumn's with’ring blight; And men to thought are 
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calling, Of winter’s coming night: Yes, yes, yes, yes, Of com - ing 
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i The birds of late were singing, 
bh Amid the greenwood trees: 
Le No more their voice is ringing, 
j On summer's gentle breeze : 


No more, no more, 
On summer's gentle breeze. 


On ev'ry hill and mountain, 
In ev'ry field and plain, 
By ev'ry stream and fountain, 
Drear autumn’'s ruins reign: 
Yes, yes, yes, yes, 
Drear autumn’s ruins reign : 
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But yet sweet spring returning, 
‘Will life again restore ; 
And winter's sad sojourning, 
Will soon, yes, soon be o’er: 
Yes, yes, yes, yes, 
Will soon, yes, soon be o’er. 


























